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tures here, and also in higher classes, 
which correspond with that general an- 
nouncement. We see, for instance, that 
in serpents the vertebral column forms 
almost the whole of their skeleton; that 
that vertebral column is extraordinary for 
its length, for the number of its pieces, for 
its density; and this is considered as a 
development of the vertebral column, in- 
creased at the expense of all the other 
parts of the skeleton, for they have neither 
| legs nor arms. 

| But it does not appear to hold univer- 
| sally. You will observe, in the mammi- 
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; - extremities suffer nothing from that ; they 

ON. TEE CETEOLOGY OF FISHES. are enormously developed compared with 


I nave now spoken generally of the | the anterior. 
development of the vertebral column in| In speaking of the anterior part of the 
fishes, and of the parts which are imme-| vertebral column, we have shown an 
diately developed from it. |analogy between the condition of the 

We observe, in the great development | osscous part of the head in the cartila- 
of this central pillar and first rudiment of | ginous fishes, and the embryo condition, 
the skeleton, and in the small develop-| or the cartilaginous condition, of that part 
ments of the other parts of fishes, an illus- | of the human body; that in both cases it 
tration of a law which has been much in-| is not subdivided into piecces—that sub- 
sisted upon by the French anatomists, and | division is the result of ossification. 
which they have called the balancing of| In the osseous fishes, then, the centres 
organs; by which, when one part of the | of ossification have commenced ; they re- 
skeleton, or other systems of the body, is| main permanently detached, and thus 
much enlarged, the parts that are most} we have a key to their whole osteo- 
immediately connected with that have a|logy. The osseous part of the head is en- 
small or retarded development. Thus the larged, chiefly to give extensive attach- 
great development of one part is said to be | ment to mur’ les, and to give place to 
balanced by the imperfect development of large organs of the senses, which are here 
others. of great size on account of the smallness of 

You will observe that from the great the brain. Those parts continue to grow 
development of the vertebral column in| through life. You will observe that the 
fishes, and those primary elements which | bones of the head of fishes do not unite by 
are immediately developed from that as a | serrated sutures; that would tend to check 
centre, that the anterior and posterior | their continued enlargement, to arrest their 
extremities are but small in this class of | development, particularly from the crys- 
animals. | talline mode of ossification we observe in 


This law does not enable us to explain | the bones of this class—the spicular are 
No, dil. 2a 
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t, the fibrous radiations which! Thus, you observe, that an acquaintance 
we find traversing all their transparent| even with the texture of the recent bones 
elastic bones. When they meet, they | of animals gives the geologist some slight 
shoot over each other; they pass like the | assistance in deciphering the fossil, and in 
temporal bone jn the human skull, ehoot- | forming a first notion of the class of ani- 
ing over the tal bone ; they unite, in| malsto which it may have belonged, before 
fact, by sq us sutures. he attains to a knowledge of the form of 

This allows the head—the cranial cavity | the bone, and proceeds at length to his 
—all parts of the osseous structure of the|more minute comparisons to arrive at 
head of fishes, to grow through the whole | the determination of the genus and the 
of life. ' species. 

The cerebral ganglia, therefore, lying at! In speaking of the vertebral column, I 
the bottom of the cavity of the cranium of directed your attention to the transverse 
fishes, their brain, is observed to be pro- processes, very important elements, which 
portionably large in the young fishes com- | we observe extending from the sidea, as 
pared with the bulk of the whole body, | well as to the spinous processes above and 
and compared with the condition which below. We saw the manner in which 
it presents at maturity. Measured at the transverse processes in fishes are bent 
that period, therefore, you find that down to meet below in the coccygeal re- 
it fills a larger proportion of the cavity gion, so as to produce there the inferior 
of the skull in the young state, and that | spinous processes—a structure which you 
it fills a much smaller proportion of the do not find in the higher classes of animals 
large cavity of the skull in the adult/ where the transverse processes have an 
state, which shows you that the skull had | existence separate from the inferior spi- 
continued to grow when the brain had nous processes, as we see in the skeleton 
stopped or been retarded inthemarchofits of the porpoise and other cetaceous 
development. The intervening spaces be- animals, although these detached inferior 
tween the brain and the bones of the skull spinous processes may be considered to 
are thus further filled up by an increased have been originally derived from the 
development of the arachnoid coat, that transverse. j 
soft, fine, glairy substance which you find! The reason why these transverse pro- 
filling all the upper parts of the skulls of cesses are present in the cetaceous ani- 
fishes, and placed between the pia mater mals, and for the most part absent in 
covering the brain, and the dura mater the coccygeal region of fishes, is, because 
lining the cranial bones. the vertebral column in fishes, as in the 

In the bones of the head, and in the tadpoles of amphidia, must move from side 
other bones of the skeleton of fishes, you) to side; inthe cetaceous animals the ver- 
do not find cavities for the lodgment of tebral column moves downwards and up- 
marrow, these are developed chiefly in the wards. 
hot-blooded animals. They are for the) This you observe from the direction of 
most part, therefore, slender hones, con-! the tail, which in fishes is perpendicular, 
taining a large proportion of aqucous and but in the cetaceous animals it is horizon- 
of animal matter. It is this great pro- tal. It is perpendicular in fishes, because 
portion of cartilaginous matter which they do not require to ascend to the sur- 
gives that glistening surface to the bones face of the water to breathe atmospheric 
of osseous fishes in the recent state, par- air ; they breathe the air contained in the 
ticularly when they are dried or boiled,| medium in which they reside. The ceta- 
and their toughness, elasticity, and trans- | ceous animals have the tail directed hori- 
parency. zontally, because they must strike down 

It appears to be the same abundance of | the tail to raise the head up to come to 
animal matter in proportion to the phos- | the surface to breathe atmospheric air by 
phate and carbonate of lime, and the mag- means of lungs; they must strike the tail 
nesia which is found in the bones of osse- upwards to direct the body downwards to 
ous fishes, that produce that dark,charred save themselves and their young in the 
colour, and that glistening surface, which depths cf the sea, or to pursue their prey. 
ue see in these fossil remains of fishes.| Fishes, therefore, you perceive, are or- 

ere the proportion of those earthy ganised to move in a dense element, and 
matters in the bones of fishes to the ani- in a horizontal plane; this they do by 
mal matter as great as in birds and quad- causing the tail to sweep from side to side, 
rupeds, in place of these dark, glistening, and to strike forcibly backwards the 
almost black fossil bones, of fishes which | water; they do it partly by the elasticity 
hold in my hand, you would have had| we have seen in the vertebral column, by 
these bones of a beautiful white colour, the elastic balls filled with a liquid matter 
such as you see in the fossil bones of placed between the bodies of the vertebra, 
quadrupeds. aud partly by the vigour of the large and 
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humerous muscles which we shall see 
hereafter di in strata, and covering 
the whole sides of this vertebral column. 

It must strike you as remarkable in the 
vertebral column of fishes, particularly 
as this is the first internal vertebral co- 
lumn, which, in ascending from the ani- 
malcules, we have met with thus divided 
into parts, that there is here no sacrum, 
such as you see in the human body. By 
the sacrum we mean, in comparative ana- 
tomy, a fixed part of the vertebral column 
for the attachment of posterior extremi- 
ties. It may consist of one vertebra, as 
it does in the frog; it may consist of two 
vertebra anchylosed together, as it does 
in many of the saurian reptiles; fre- 
quently we meet with three vertebrae in 
the quadruminous mammalia; in the hu- 
man body we have as many as five, but in 
birds we shall see twenty of them consoli- 
dated into one portion to form an enor- 
mous sacrum, Those are vertebre which 
are anchylosed together, so as to give a 
solid attachment to the posterior extremi- 
ties, the pillars upon which that part of 
the animal's trunk is to rest. 

The posterior extremities of fishes are 
never attached to the vertebral column. 
However slight the obstruction to the mo- 
tions of the vertebral column, which they 
would produce by shooting up the two 
iliac bones to be attached to the sides, they 
would produce an impediment to the late- 
ral motions of the column; they would 
require transverse processes to be deve- 
loped for their articulation, which would 
be of themselves a powerful impediment 
to lateral motion, and they would require 
vertebra of a form entirely different trom 
the normal character of this class. 

The animals that come nearest to fishes 
in the flexibility of their coccygeal region, 
and in the whole of the posterior part of 
their vertebral column, ‘are the cetaceous 
animals, and they have no trace of a 
sacrum. From the cervical vertebre back- 
wards to the last of the coccygeal verte- 
bre, you see in the porpoise, as in the fish 
before you, that all the vertebra have a 
like freedom of motion; that no sacrum 
could be formed on the vertebral column 
of a fish, or of a serpent, or of a cetaceous 
auimal, for there are no vertebra in the 
column which are placed in those fixed 
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in the progress of growth they unite and 
anchylose, and thereby produce a sacrum ; 
but there is no portion here of the verte- 
bral column so fixed, every part of the 
posterior portion of the column being alike 
exerted in the natural movements of the 
animal ; they are kept alike detached. 

In the course of this vertebral column, 
you observe that where the ribs cease, and 
where the transverse processes unite to- 
gether, rings are formed. The first of 
these rings behind the anus you might 
call the first coccygeal vertebra—that ver- 
tebra which contains the first completely 
formed ring. It is from this part that the 
first or most anterior interspinous bone 
can be developed below, and the first part 
from which a ray may extend downwards 
on the median line. There can be no 
rays, there can be no fins, on the median 
line in the abdominal region of a fish, he- 
| cause there are no spinous processes shoot- 
|ing down on the whole of the abdominal 
| region, till we come to that first coccy- 
| geal vertebra behind the anus, where the 
two transverse processes unite, and form 
| the descending spinous process. Then the 
| deve lopment outward from that spinous 
| process gives rise to the new interspinous 
|bone, and that, by being prolonged, gives 
rise to the ray shooting from the body to 
support an anal fin. Thus there can be 
no abdominal fins on the median plane 
anterior to the anus. The fins which we 
observe anterior to the anus, and towards 
the lower surface of the body, aré always 
in pairs, and there are only two pairs so 
situated—the pectoral and the ventral 
| fins —the arms and the legs of the fishes. 

As we have got, I may say, to the pri- 
mitive source of some important parts 
of the skeleton, let us observe another 
change that takes place. When parts 
have thus got a separate centre of deve- 
lopment, and have become detached nor- 
mal elements of the skeleton, from the 
part that originally developed them, they 
may shift to and fro their places. That you 
can see, first of all, in the inter-spinous 
bones, shooting out originally in a straight 
line from the termination of the spinous 
processes ; they may be, and generally are, 
thrust in between the spinous processes, 
as you observe in this perch, and in this 
lophius, or the common frog fish. In 








conditions that produce a sacrum in higher|them these interspinous bones are thrust 
animals, nor is there a trace of sacrum till) down between the spinous processes. 
the legs develop in man and mammalia;| whereas in the anterior part of this ske- 
all the vertebrae are alike free till that|leton of the cod, and throughout most of 
period. the back of that animal, you observe they 
The fixing of the transverse processes |are placed in a line with the termination 
of any part of the vertebral column, is/|of the spinous processes. 
effected by the firm attachment of iliac} Upon taking a view of some of the forms 
bones to them, which prevents a motion of fishes which are most different from 
between the bodies of those vertebra, and each other, you perceive that the position 
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of the inter-spinous bones effects import- 
ant changes in the form of the whole 
body. In these flat fishes, the cheetodons, 
which I have now in my hand, the back 
is remarkably elevated, and the abdominal 
region is extended narrow downwards, the 
sides being extremely compressed. 

This flatness of the sides and great ex- 
tension upwards and downwards, are pro- 
duced by the development of the superior | 
and inferior spinous processes to a great 
extent—a great development of the inéer- | 
spinous bones both above and below; and 
sometimes even the integuments covered 
with scales, mount up over a part of the 
rays both above and below. That you 
perceive in these beautifully-coloured | 
chetoduns which I now show you. 

Thus we see, that the central part, and 
the source of all the other pieces of the 
skeleton, is formed by the vertebral co- 
lumn in the lowest of the vertebrated 
classes, as in the corresponding embryo 
condition of the human skeleton, And, 
this vertebral column develops superior 
and inferior arches to surround and pro-| 
tect importaat parts, and to afford surface 
for the attachment of muscles. 

But those two arches which are so ob- 
vious in the coccygeal region of the skele- 
ton of fishes for the lodgement of the spinal 


-fishes consists of numerous bones, 
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point out, is the lower jaw. This part in 
which 
seldom unite or anchylose in the median 
plane, as they do at a very early period in 
birds and in many of the mammalia. They 
are thrown to a considerable distance be- 
hind from the axis of the vertebral column, 
by the great development of the tympanic 
elements of the temporal bones. 

These elements remain also detached 
from each other in the lower jaw of most 
of the other cold-blooded vertebrata, but 
they are fewer in number in the lower jaw 


}of fishes than of reptiles; and some, as 


BLAINVILLE, have thought that the oper- 
cular bones of fishes, attached behind the 
lower jaw, originated from the elements of 


| this jaw, which are so generally deficient. 


The two pieces on each side most constant 
in fishes are, that which receives and sup- 
ports the teeth (34), and that (35) by 


|which the jaw is articulated to the tem- 


poral bone. 

The os hyoides is an arch of great mag- 
nitude in this class from its connexion 
with the respiratory branchia. It consists 
of numerous pieces attached, like the other 
cephalic arches, to the sides of the cranial 
portion of the vertebral column. It con- 
sists often in the vertebrated classes of 
eleven bones. In the human body, two of 


marrow above, and the bloodvessels below | those eleven bones are anchylosed to the 
the bodies of the vertebra, can be traced | temporal bone; and in the human tempo- 


forward along the column to the most an-| ral bone we call them styloid processes; 


terior of the cephalic vertebra. As those | but these are portions of the os hyoides in 
vertebral arches have often to enclose and | other animals: they are the stylo-hyoid 
extend over large and important organs | |bones or elements, as they have been 
both above and below the bodies of the ver- | named by Grorrroy. 
tebra, like the brain in the superior canal of} The human body is remarkable for the 
the cranial vertebra, and the thoracic and | imperfect de ‘velopment of all the elements 
abdominal viscera in the inferior canal of | of this bone, so important in all the water- 
the vertebra of the trunk, they must pre- breathing vertebrated animals. These 
sent a very different appearance and form | stylo-hyoid elements, however, in the in- 
from those which they exhibit when they | ferior mammalia, are detached bones, and 
surround only a nervous chord, or an ar-| belong to the hyoid. The hyoid bone in 
tery and vein, as they do in the coccy-| fishes is enormously developed. It forms 
geal region. this large arch in the lophius piscatorius,— 
But in examining the forms of those | the second arch, the one placed behind the 
arches even which attain to the greatest | lower jaw, and before the meeting of the 
size, as the ribs, the scapular arch, the os coracoid bones. This os byoides is larger 
hyoides, the lower jaw, in the class of in fishes, tadpoles, and perennibranchiate 
fishes where these bones may be considered |amphibia, than in any other animals. 
as near their origin, or in their first forms| It is to the sides of the os hyoides that 
among the vertebrata, we see that they|are attached the branchial arches; the 
have all the simple rib-like form of mere | four solid tracheal arches upon each side, 
enlaig*d transverse processes, and that! to which the branchiz or gills are attach- 
they uave here the closest resemblance to! ed, and which become cartilaginous rings 
each other, although in higher classes these | of the trachea in higher animals. It is by 
primary arches differ so much in form | |the motion of the os hyoides chiefly that 
from each other, and from ribs, that we | the function of respiration in fishes, as in 
could scarcely recognise them as analogous some higher animals, as amphibia and che- 
parts of the skeleton. The extremities! /onia, is effected. Iti is by the retracting 
themselves are but radiations or develop-! of that bone that the opercula chiefly are 
ments from these primary arches. The thrust asunder, and water is forced in- 
first of those inferior arches which I shall, wards through the mouth. The water 
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cannot rush inwards by the back part of several pieces, we find to be supported b 
the operculum, because there is a bran- | bones, which have received names accord- 
chiostegous membrane supported by oper- jing to their position in the operculum— 
cular rays that form a soft and flexible the operculum that covers the branchial 
valve, which, by the pressure of water openings on the side of the neck of fishes. 
without and the vacuum formed within, is | The first is called the operculum (P* 2, 5), 
completely closed behind, so that the wa-' or opercular bone; the second, the sub- 
ter must rush in at the anterior part. loperculum (P* 2,¢); and there is an- 
Thus the os hyoides performs an im-| other which is called the inter-operculum 
portant function in the respiration of (/’* 2, e). 
fishes, independently of the support it; These are the three principal bones 
gives to the very short, soft, fleshy tongue, which we find entering into the composi- 
and to the branchial arches. The bran-| tion of this osseous covering. A small ad- 
chial arches are connected with the os ditional piece (/’* 2, d), however, was dis- 
hyoides, which, by extending backwards, covered by Grorrroy in the pike, and is 
behind these arches, produces a true tho- found in many others—a fourth bone at- 
racic sternum, considering the branchial tached to the lower margin of the sub- 
apparatus as analogous to the ribs for re-| operculum. Those were considered as 
spiration, as you observe in this shark. _| pieces altogether peculiar, specially formed 
Continued backwards, from the back | forthe purposes of the fish, in order that 
part of the os hyoides, you observe a cen-/ it might have a means of motion in that 
tral prolongation, connecting the termina-| part of the neck for respiration, and for 
tions of the branchial arches. These, in progressive motion. From observation, 
fact, are the only complete ribs in fishes, however, it is found that parts often change 
for behind these, you observe that the ribs | very much in their form according to their 
have no sternum ; that they are, therefore, | uses. 
“ false” ribs, as we call them in human| This we might illustrate by all parts of 
anatomy. It is from the aquatic respira-| the skeleton of fishes. The hands of the 


tion continuing through the whole of life in fishes, for instance, have assumed a large 
fishes, that these branchial arches are so development compared with the rest of 
largely developed, and by performing the | the arins, for the motions of that animal in 
functions of true ribs, they render these the water; so the feet have received a 
bones lessnecessary behind, and thus retard | great development, compared with the rest 


their development. Fishes are enormous! of the leg; so the spinous processes, and 
tadpoles, destined never to change to an various parts of the body, have forms un- 
aerial respiration. Suspended in the dense usual in higher classes, and have acquired 
element of the sea through their whole a great development, in proportion to their 
career, they develop in bulk, but never, magnitude in the skeleton of higher ani- 
advance in their organization by a meta-| mals. ‘There is a tendency to the develop- 
morphosis. We sec the fishes half meta- ment in length in many of the bones of the 
morphosed in the siren, the proteus, and} head of fishes, from the spicular mode of 
the axolotl, which constantly retain their! their ossification, and from their squamous 
branchiz, but have their air-bag beginning | mode ef overlopping each other, as in the 


to serve for aerial respiration. 

Behind the lower jaw you observe the 
opercular bones (P* 2), consisting gene- 
rally of the operculum (28), the sub-oper- 
culum (32), and the inter-operculum (33). 


At first view these bones appear very 
different from any bones which we find in 
the human skull; for, in the other parts 
of the skull of fishes, we can see the ordi- 
nary elements that are found in the human 
skull; but this operculum, composed of 





parts 1 have just mentioned. 

Fishes have generally the semicircular 
canals, lying in the interior of the wide 
cavity of the skull—not enclosed within 
the substance of the temporal bone, but 
internally to it altogether—in the interior 
and at the sides of the cavity of the cra- 
pium; and we observe that these semi~ 
circular canals thus, as it were free from 
restraint in their development, not con- 
fined by solid parietes to a narrow space, 
acquire an enormous development. We 
shall see, hereafter, that these semicircular 
canals are differently placed where the 
skeleton is soft and cartilaginous. 

There is no tympanum in fishes—that 
is, a part which has relation to sounds re- 
ceived through the atmosphere—a part to 
receive and transmit undulations or im- 
pressions derived from the attenuated at- 
mosphere. The small bones of the tym- 
panum, therefore, we do not at first per- 
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ceive, for there is no such cavity in osse-| back part of the mouth. In the lophius 
ous fishes, anything to it,— | piseatorius you observe, behind the two 
that is not yet required, as they do not! great arches formed by the lower jaw and 
change their aquatic or larva state. But the os hyoides, another very powerful 
the bones of the tympanum, which are’ arch, attached behind to the occipital bone, 
connected with the cranium, might possi- ‘and passing down in an form on 
bly in fishes, it was conceived, have under- | each side to meet in front. 
gone the same changes without, as the! ‘The front portion of this arch, which is 
other parts of the ear within, the skull.| of great strength, appears to be formed 
We see distinctly that these internal parts | in fishes, as in reptiles, by the junction of 
have undergone a great development; so | the two coracoid portions of the scapule. 
might those free external bones, which | The scapula are generally small compared 
were afterwards to’ be confined in air-| with these processes, which in the cold- 
breathing animals to a very small space. | blooded vertebrata form distinct bones, for 
In the highest forms of these animals, and the most part connected with the scapule 
in man, they form the bones of the tym-|only by suture. This scapular arch in 
panum. | fishes, as in amphibia, derives no support 
The first bone of the tympanum, in ex-, from the ribs, and forms a strong inde- 
tending outwards from the petrous bone, pendent rib-hke arch for the attachment 
would be the stapes (P*1, 4), for the round- | of the arms, which, in fishes, are called 
ed part or base of the stapes, is almost in- pectoral fins. 
serted into the finestra ovalis; and if the| The form of this arch is interesting. 
ossification were to proceed from the one | They look like ribs, Indeed all the arches 
bone to the other in the slightest degree, | of which I have spoken—the lower jaw 
it would anchylose that bone to the rest itself—have in fishes the form of ribs; 
of the temporal bone. The bone which is long, slender, curved bones that meet on 
found in the operculum of the fish, next! the median line; they are all, in fact, ana- 
to the temporal bone, is the largest, and logous to ribsor transverse processes of the 
somewhat in the form of the s/apes. It is| central vertebral column—the lower jaw, 
the bone which is called the “ stapeal”|the os hyoides, the two coracoid bones, 
by Georrror. This last is an important arch in fishes, for 
The next bone to the stapes, the one which | it gives attachment to the anterior ex- 
is inserted betwixt it and the ineus, is the tremities, which are more developed in this 
small ox orbiculare (P* 1, 6), which is the | class than the posterior. 
second bone or sub-operculum. Themost' These are the only extremities which 
distant bone of all proceeding from the | are here attached to the vertebral column. 
temporal bone, the one in immediate con- | They are the most perfectly developed ex- 
nexion with the tympanic or pre-opercu-|tremities in almost all the species. So in 
far Bone (30) itself, is the intfer-operculum | this respect we see that the condition of 
or malleal (P* 1, ¢) of Grorrroy. The! the anterior extremities, where we have 
small fourth bone of the human ear, the | first distinctly come to them, corresponds 
incus (P* 1, d), was one that for some| by their relative degree of development to 
time was thought to be wanting in fishes, | the earliest condition of those extremities 
but at last it was found entering into the | in man, where they are the first developed 
osseous part of the operculum. —the largest in the embryo state of all 
Thus, in the operculum of fishes, we find | the mammalia. Prolonged from this arch 
four elements of the temporal bones exist-} we find bones developed, which subdi- 
ing, which occur in the tympanic cavity of vide and radiate as they shoot outwards 
the human ear ; but they have shot out to! from the arch; these fotm the arms and 
a much greater extent, because they are to!the hands. The humtetus is generally very 
serve in fishes a new and very important! small and immoveable, and even the ra- 
use; they are here no longer confined by/dius and the ulma (52, 51) are very short 
solid walls to a small cavity, but shoot out | in fishes, 
in their development, both for the purpose! In fishes the hand is the part of the arm 
of progressive motion and to be used in’ that is most developed, and we find that 
iration. }it consists of an immense number of 
Behind the branchial arches you perceive | fingers radiating out from the. bones: of 
the pharyngeal bones, like internal jaws,|the carpus. We see this subdivision and 
covered with teeth, and situate at the | radiation even in the humanarm, from the 
commencement of the cesophagus, below | single humerus to the five terminal pha- 
the ‘back part of the cranium, in the lo-|langes. In fishes we can generally ob- 
phius and the perch. The inferior of these | serve a humerus, a radius, and an ulna, 
bones are more moveable than those above, | before we come to the range of small 
and they act with force and precision in| bones, the bones of the carpus. The bones 
bruising and masticating the food in the |of the metacarpus and the phalanges are 
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remarkable for their number and their | fishes that can shift their position, to ad- 
length. We observe this part indeed of | vance forwards, to leave the posterior part 
fishes sometimes so much developed, that of the body as free as possible for the late- 
the animal by the stroke of its hand can ral motions of the vertebral column. No- 
spring from the water, and even some- thing is therefore more common than to 
times fly through the atmosphere ; that is find in fishes the legs as far forwards as 
the ease with the flying-fish. The hand is| the arms; and in this large lophius you 
so enormously developed in the rays (Q*),, observe that the legs are even further for- 
that it changes the whole form of the| ward than the arms. In the cod fish be- 
|fore you, you observe also that the legs 
}are before the arms—thrown further for- 
{ward upon the abdominal surface of the 
| body. 

These concave bones to which the feet 
are attached, shooting down like ribs and 
detached from the vertebral column, some- 
times develop so much as to constitute 
a pelvis, where you can trace the three 
elements of the pelvis of the human body. 
In the ray you observe that they have 

|united on the median plane; that they 

| have shot up two parts analogous to the 

liliac bones, and send down a part analo- 

|gous to the ischium, and the part that 

}meets on the median plane, where they 

are anchylosed, resembling the pubic 
bones. 

The intermediate bones of the legs be- 


The whole anterior half of the body of 
the rays is surrounded by the numerous ra- 
diating fingers (Q* g) upon each side. The 
two thumbs or first radial fingers meet each 
other above the head, and the fingers con- 
tinue closely to succeed each other and form 
a continuous hand extending downwards 





to the middle of the body. In fact, the cir- 
cumference of the trunk is chiefly com- 


tween the pelvis and the phalanges of the 
toes are almost never developed. The legs 
of fishes consist, therefore, almost solely of 
the phalanges of the toes, and those that 
are proximal you may regard as the meta- 
tarsal bones. 

All the parts of the skeleton of which I 
have spoken are susceptible of various 
modifications of form, to suit the different 


posed. of fingers. This ray is a flat fish,| kinds of fishes for their living habits and 
without air-bag, that lies at the bottom of| functions. Frequently we find fishes to 
the sea. Its motion through the sea must; have the bones of the face lengthened 
depend chiefly upon the hand to raise it from outwards by the prolongation of the ante- 
the bottom on which it rests; thus we see it) rior part of the vertebval column to a 
so enormously developed; and by these great extent. In the saw fish (R* 3), we 
skeletons you perceive the number of long | observe that the upper jaw bones, the na- 
narrow phalanges entering into the forma- sal bones, and the vomer, are lengthened 
tion of each finger, and the great number outwards to form a powerful instrument, 
of fingers in the whole hand. The hand is| along the sides of which are placed the 


of great size also in the shark, and in the strong, sharp, and firmly-fixed teeth. 


higher cartilaginous fishes, and is con-| 
structed upon the same plan as that of the | 
skate. 

The posterior extremities of fishes, or| 
their ventral fins ( Q* i, i), are not attached 
to the vertebral column, for the reasons | 
mentioned to you before, but are supported | 
by twoslender bones—the iliac bones. These | 
iliac bones, from not being attached to the | 
sides of the vertebral column, to any sa- 
crum or transverse processes of vertebra, 
may shift their places in the same manner 
that we have seen the inter-spinous bones 


These teeth are placed along the outer 


may shift their places when they have| margins of the flattened maxillaries, be- 
once acquired a separate centre of deve-| cause in the lateral motions of the fish 
lopment. they are thus best situate for the purposes 

There is a tendency in all the parts of of offence and defence, This saw, then, 
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which is prolonged from the anterior part 
of the head of this pristis (R* 3), is not an 
instrument which consists of elements be- 
longing exclusively to the saw fish, and 
which is not to be traced in the human 
face, but consists of these ordinary bones 
of the human face lengthened out into this 


PROFESSOR GRANT ON THE OSTEOLOGY OF FISHES. 


served in the museum of Bristol, which 
has the upper and the lower jaws slender, 
and Par et 


the es of the Ganges. It 

supposed, rete examining its osteology, 
that this remarkable fossil belonged to a 
cartilaginous fish; but from the circum- 


shape. stance I have mentioned to you, it appears 
In the sword fish you observe nearly | to me more than probable that no carti- 
the same structure as in the saw fish ; but _laginous fish ever possessed a lower jaw 
here the bones of the upper jaw, destitute | of that length and slenderness; that that 
of teeth, are prolonged; the upper jaw | Skeleton could not have belonged to a car- 
bones, the vomer, the nasal bones, are tilaginous fish, which has the whole skele- 
prolonged, and form a piercing and cut-|ton too soft to be preserved entire in the 
ting sword, sharp at the point and along) strata of the earth, but must have be- 
the sides; an instrumept which this longed to an animal which had the lower 
wiphias gladius uses with such prodigious | jaw composed, like the gavials and ptero- 
force as frequently to destroy the largest | dactyli, of more solid bones 
animals of the deep—assembling in num-| From what I have mentioned of the dif- 
bers they are said to attack and destroy | ferent hard parts of fishes, as well as the 
with this instrument the gigantic whales, | skeleton—the external hard parts—you 
and then to devour their flesh when they | will observe that in a fossil state we might 





are exhausted. 

The pedunculated eyes are common 
among the invertebrated animals. You 
have seen in the crab, the eyes extended 
laterally, and placed frequently at the ends 
of long peduncles. We see that structure 
frequently, though to a less extent in 
cartilaginous fishes, as in the rays; but 
this is a remarkable form which we see in 
the hammer-headed shark—the zygena, 
which I hold in my hand; 


orbits themselves have been prolonged 
outwards, the solid bones of the skull 
have shot out laterally on each side of the 
head to form a long fixed peduncle, at the | 


extremity of which is placed the orbit 
containing the eye. 


In the cartilaginous fishes, you will fre- | 


quently observe that the anterior part of 
the face is prolonged outwards to a great 


extent, as we have seen in the saw fish, | 


the sturgeon, and others; but. you will 
never find that the lower jaw keeps pace 


with that great enlargement and prolon- | 


gation of the upper part of the face. The 
softness of all the hones of the skeleton 
would render this structure impossible. 
A lengthened, soft, cartilaginous, lower jaw 
could not act with vigour, being composed 
of materials so flexible and elastic; and we 
observe that the moveable part of the up- 
per jaw itself is very short, consisting of 
the intermaxillary bones. 

It is interesting to observe this in all 
the known recent cartilaginous fishes, be- 
cause, from the obvious connexion be- 
twixt this shortness of the moveable jaws 
and the soft condition of the whole skele- 
ton, it is extremely probable that the same 
laws have regulated the forms of the car- 
tilaginous skeletons that have formerly 
existed. 

A skeleton was lately found, and is pre- 


for here the | 


| have many portions of these animals left 
us, which did not belong to.any part of 
the internal skeleton, and which yet were 
indicative of the former existence of fishes. 
Nothing is more common than to find ina 
fossil state, small, detached, round, dark- 
hrown or black, glistening or shining por- 
tions of solid matter, which have helouged 
to the jaws of fishes. Some of the de- 
|tached fossilised portions belonging to 
the remnants of the external shells— 
| the scales that we see so strong and solid 
on sturgeons and skates, and other carti- 
laginous fishes. 

From the comparative density of the 
'teeth of fishes, as those numerous rows 
(of round, short, molar teeth, behind the 
sharp incisors of the common sargus 
(2* 1) or sea-bream, and the softness of 
| their jaws and the whole skeleton, we fre- 
quently find that all parts of the vertebral 
|column and of the skeleton have entirely 
| disappeared, and that only the teeth have 
been left us quite isolated in a fossil state. 

This is particularly the case with the 
cartilaginous fishes, and | have here nu- 
merous detached teeth of sharks which I 
| picked up from the clay-beds on the shore 
jof the Island of Sheppey. No trace of 
| any other part of the soft skeletons of car- 
tilaginous fishes can you find to which 
these teeth belonged, although there occur 
numerous portions of the skeletons of os- 
seous fishes. 

The soft and leathery consistence of these 
dried jaws of recent sharks (R* 2) shows 
you the reason of the total disappearance 
in the ancient strata of all parts of the 
skeleton of cartilaginous fishes, and thus 
their teeth are found so frequently de- 
tached. Nothing is m@re common than 
to find them embeddéd in chalk detached 
from any other solid parts; the tongue 
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like stones—the ylosso-petre of the older 
The processes and their ele- 


spinous 
ments in fishes frequently acquire a great 


development, as we have seen both in the 
region of the cranium, as you see in this 
remarkable head of the ephippius gigan- 
tius, and in the ior part of the co- 
lumn, as we see in the large curved and 
serrated dorsal rays of the balistes that 
constitute the anterior dorsal fin. The 
anterior dorsal ray is here of enormous 
m e. Remains are found, with 
other parts of fishes, in the oldest fossili- 
ferous limestone, which most closely re- 
semble in form this ray of the balistes, 
though far exceeding in magnitude any- 
thing of this kind now known in ex- 
existence. These parts of fishes are, as 
we might expect, the oldest remnants of 
any vertebrated animals found in the/ 
strata of the earth. | 
Thus then we see that the whole of this | 
subdivided, elastic, internal, organised | 
skeleton of fishes is beautifully adapted to} 
the dense and liquid clement in which} 
those animals reside, and through which 
they are organised to move chiefly by the 
lateral motions of their vertebral column, 
like the tadpoles of amphibia and the 
aquatic sauria. The osteology of their 
head, and trunk, and extremitics, is in the 
highest degree interesting, from the nu- 
merous analogies it presents with the 
earliest embryo condition of the human 
skeleton. It is interesting from its afford- 
ing us a key to all the higher forms of 
the skeleton we have yet to come to in 
the amphibious animals, in the reptiles, 
and even in the hot-blooded classes of ver- 
tebrata. The elements of the skull of 
osseous fishes are the most numerous of 
all the red-blooded classes, and they are all 
kept permanently detached, so that you 
may here see these constituent primary 
elements on a magnified scale. They ap- 
pear to present the most complex forms of 
the skeleton, because in all the higher 
animals that we have hereafter to examine, | 
those elements we shall find more or less 
united and anchylosed ; and the difficulty 
becomes greater and greater as we ascend 
to man to comprehend the real nature of 
those complex aggregates of numerous an- 
chylosed bones. You must go to the earliest 
embryo condition of his skull and skeleton, 
and watch the first deposition of the first 
particles of earthy matter, in order to dis- 
cover these osseous elements, or you must 
go to osseous fishes which permanently 
retain that embryo condition, and there 
you will find retained through the whole 
of life, and presented to your view upon 
a magnified scale, all that interesting pri- 
mitive condition of human osteology, 
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OF THE SANGUINEOUS SYSTEM. 


ABSTRACTION OF BLOOD. 
(Continued from Lecture, page 226-42.) 


Indications for employing General Blood- 
letting.—Of the Pulse;—An imcompres- 
sible Pulse; — Other Changes in the 
Pulse ;— Natural Varieties of the Pulse. 
—Changes in the Heart's Action ; —The 
Local Pain.— Importance of the first 
Bleeding ;—Extent to which it should be 
carried.—Effects of Syncope.— Quantity 
of Blood to be abstracted. 


Indications for the Employment of General 
Biood-letting. 


Havine endeavoured to point ent the 
different modes by which blood may be 
abstracted Joca!ly, and having i!lustrated 
the salutary effects of local depletion by 
references to the phenomena of sponta- 
neous hemorrhages, and various local in- 
flammatory affections, as well as conges- 
tions of blood, which are not accompanied 
by any constitutional disturbance, I now 
come to consider the subject of general 
blood-letting, the indications which poiut 
out the propriety of employing it, and 
the quantity of blood which should be 
removed in the treatment of various 
diseases. 

It was remarked in the last discourse, 
that whenever any local disease or injury 
has excited a febrile disturbance through- 
out the system, general bleeding or vene- 
section ought then to be decidedly pre- 
ferred to local bleeding, and the indica- 
tions to which your attention ought more 
especially to be directed in deciding on 
the propriety of gencral blood-letting, are, 
the state of the heart and arteries, and 
the character of the local pain. 

The leading symptom by which the con- 
stitutional disturbance demanding vene- 
section is indicated, will be found in the 
quality of the pulse; and in deciding on 
the propriety of blood-letting, it is not al- 
ways necessary that you should find the 
pulse frequent, or tense, or full, or hard, 
but you ought on all occasions to be satis- 
fied of the propriety of abstracting blood 
from a vein, whenever, in any complaint 
of an inflammatory type, or under cir- 
cumstances such as those which often 
arise after operations, or from accidents, 
there is the least deviation in the pulse 
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from the natural state. No sooner have a! action of the heart and arteries, 
few ounces of blood been abstracted in ‘at first diminished by the 
cases of this kind, then the pulse will be received by the whole system, should be 
observed to “ rise,” as it is called, and to allowed to recover, or reaction should 
acquire volume and power, thus indicating place before resorting to blood-letting, and 
the propriety of the measure. this rule applice gonerally to all infamme- 
There is nothing more uncertain than chill, for instance, 
trusting to those qualities of the pulse which a person receives Sa OEE 
which are usually described as such which posure to a change of temperature, and 
alone indicate the propriety of blood-let- which lays the foundation of an inflam- 
ting, and you ought ever to be aware of mation in some of the internal viscera, 
the important fact, that, during an attack produces a collapse of the whole frame, 
af inflammation, the pulse varies with the which is not followed until after a certain 
affected, and is even different in’ period, by those inflammatory symptoms 
in affections of different tex-' which require the blood-letting. 
tures of the same organ, except in one 
particular indication, which shall be | An 4 “y= 4 Pulse.—The 
sently pointed out. feeling in t ulse to which I have al- 
The mere frequency of the pulse is a luded, and whic ms will find points out, 
circumstance of little importance in esti- | almost universally, yang of vene- 
mating the propriety of blood-letting com- section, has been called, and sufficiently 
pared with changes in its qualities, and, | well indicated, by the term “ incom 
therefore, the usual practice of counting sibility.” An incompressible state of the 
with great avcuracy the number of pulsa- pulse may, | venture to say, be considered 
sations, is apt to lead to the formation of | as pathognomic of inflammation, in what- 
an erroneous judgment. In two patients, | ever —"- or texture that i 
whose pulse beats 120 in a minute, the! exist. have already remarked, that the 
one may require to be plentifully bled, and | ‘different textures of an organ when in- 
the other to have cordials! | flamed, are each attended with some pecu- 
Little difficulty occurs in distinguishing | |liarity of the pulse. Inflammation of the 
those states of the system which require | dura mater,—of the cerebral pulp,—of the 
general bleeding when diseases have far | pleura,—of the mucous membrane of the 
advanced, or have made considerable pro-|bronchi,—of the pericardium,—of the 
gress, and when their symptoms and cha-| muscular parietes of the heart,—of the 
racter have become distinctly developed. |serous membrane which lines its cavities, 
It is before they arrive at this period,|—of the peritoneal and of the mucons 
and when, too, medical treatment is most | leoats of the intestinal canal,—are each 
available, that their true nature is apt to| accompanied by peculiarities of pulse; but 
escape detection, and there are many /in all you will be able to detect an incom- 
states of disease where substantial advan-! pressibility. For whether the pulse be full 
tage is to be derived from venesection, and |or small, hard or soft, frequent or slow, 
where, at the same time, it could not, per- if with the point of one finger the artery 
pe he affirmed, from the presence of | be pressed at the wrist, you will perceive 
any symptom, that inflamma- with another finger applied to the artery 
tion did actually exist. “ Inflammation in | beyond the first finger, that unless a very 
some textures of the body,” observes an/ considerable degree of pressure be em- 
intelligent writer, “ is so obscure in the | ployed, the pulsation will not be entirely 
beginning, so insidious in its progress, and | destroyed, but the sensation, as if of a 
so rapid in its termination, that in all’ fine thread, or hair, will remain. 
cases in which the surgeon hesitates re-; The incompressible state of the pulse as 


specting the necessity of bleeding, it is a 
wise plan not to deprive the patient of the 
benefit of the doubt, but immediately to 
proceed to venesection.” 

It is also certain that there is a period of 
disease, when bleeding is not only unne- 
cessary but improper ; and there is a mo- 
ment when venesection may be had re- 
course to with more advantage than at 
any other. To detect this precise period 
must, therefore, be of great practical im- 
portance. In those who have been wound- 
ed, or who have met with some a 
accident, or on whom an operation has 

—in all such cases the 





indicative of the propriety of blood-letting, 
is illustrated in some of the subsequent 
cases; and you may also observe instances 
of persons being relieved from internal 
disease by profuse and spontaneous he- 
morrhage, and in whom no deviation in 
the pulse, from its natural state, could be 
detected, except as regards this feeling 
of incompressibility, 

Attention to this quality of pulse has 
scarcely ever failed to guide me, in the 
use of phlebotomy, even in doubtful cir- 
cumstances, and a conviction of the accu- 
racy of the observation led me to adopt 
bleeding in many cases, where I could not 
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there ere ventured to employ it, and | come familiar with their lesser.differences, 
poe Meng 9 ye ow any of the | all which essentially assist in pointing out 
flammatory ac- particular states of the vascular system. 

. It i “<r state of pulse which | You will thus learn that there is a great 
first gave me confidence in employing variety in the pulse of different persons in 
venesection in weer hex in cases of | health, in the number of beats at the dif- 
pe a fsa exanthematous fe- ferent periods of life, and at different hours 
vers, in \ tyres in of the day, and that there is frequently a 
specific diseases, in certain stages of difference in the pulse of the arms of the 
several other ‘affections afterwards to be same person, arid, moreover, that the pul- 
considered, and where an op a | | sations of the heartand arteries do not al- 
tice is frequently nay usually | ways correspond. The pulse, too, is usu- 

In most of the diseases now ailuded to, ‘ally found more frequent in women than 
by a superficial examination of the pulse, ‘i in men, and in the ee is slower than 
an impression is generally received that in the latter part of the da — its quickness 
there is a feeble state of the system, and being increased by the various bodily and 
poor Nas lace of # depletive or antiphlo-| mental stimuli to which the person may 

ie of treatment, wine, bark, and have been exposed. To all these differ- 
caaaiie remedies, have been employ- | ences your attention ought to be directed 
ed. But you can be readily satisfied of as points of great practical utility, and 
the results of these two very bere sys- some men of observation acquire more 
tems of treatment in some of those dis- than others the tact of acutely discrimi- 
eases, by observing the practice in the nating these varieties in the pulse, and 
different hospitals of this city, where one of perceiving its varied changes, whether 
set of patients, under the care of the sur- arising from disease, or from accidental 
geon, are bled profusely, and another set- temporary causes. 
under another sargeon afflicted with simi-| Magendie has given a scale of the pulse, 
lar ailments, get as much bark and wine | by which you will perceive that the dif- 
as their stomachs can receive. ference in frequency between that of the 

Though I have never found an incom- infant and the aged, is more than double, 
pressible state of the pulse, without vene- | —the quickness of the pulse gradually di- 
section being an expedient measure, yet | minishing with our years.” 
there are other sensations perceptible in| Changes in the Action of the Heart.— 
the pulse which also indicate the propriety | Besides the presence of fever, local pain, 
of blood-letting. A hard pulse,—a firm | and the state of the pulse, the changes of 
pulse,—a full pulse,—a wiry pulse,—an | the heart's action are an important indi- 
oppressed pulse, all, in their turn, either | cation in the use of bleeding, and one on 
taken singly, or combined with other) which sufficient attention has not been 
symptoms, more particularly local pain, | generally bestowed. 
hot skin, and white tongue, point out the} The pulsations of the arteries and those 
propriety of employing venesection. of the heart will be often found not to cor- 
respoud. I do not mean as to the num- 

Natural Varieties of the Puise.—No ac- | ber of pulsations, but as to their strength 
quirement demands more attention andj and other qualities; and | may ven- 
be = np cares than such a knowledge of the|ture to assert, that generally in those 
pulse as to be able to distinguish its vari-| cases where the pulse at the wrist is con- 
ous peculiarities, both in health and dis- | tracted and difficult to compress, the heart 
ease. This knowledge entirely depends} will be found to beat with an increased 
on the improvement of the sense of touch.| degree of vigour. Hence this vigorous 
Like that of sight and hearing, the sense | action of the heart may be regarded as a 
of touch differs exceedingly in acuteness | useful guide in the employment of blood- 
in different persons, but in all it is capable | letting, and when taken into account with 
of improvement. You cannot expect at! the incompressible state of the pulse, will 
first to be able to distinguish these nicer | afford additional confidence to the surgeon 
shades of difference in pulses which are | in deciding on a deplesive system of treat- 

to an experienced finger, any | ing the disease. 
more than you could expect at once to -——_—_——- 
perceive the slighter varieties in the shades * Scale of the Pulse. 
of colour, so easily discernible by a skilful 130 to 140 ip a Minute, 
painter. All the senses require tuition.) '* baa 
You ought to practise, and feel a number! Phyec years ~ ine 
of different pulses, both of people in| Seven years — 9 
health, andof those afflicted with disease, | Fearteen years .... 85 
one after another, and 7 first observing} pict ol, a 
strong contrasts, you will ultimately be-| ¢ 65 
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A knowledge of the heart’s action can! companying inflammation. On the con- 
only be acquired, like that of the pulse, by trary, persons often suffer severe agony 
an accurate examination of it ina number when there is but slight inflammatory 
of individuals in health, as well as under action; whereas, when the inflammation 
the influence of disease ; and you ought to | has arrived at its acme, the we yo 
make yourselves as familiar in examining | often becomes dull and obtuse, di- 
the actions of the heart, as it is usual to | minishes in intensity. 
be with the pulse. Whilst it is always expedient to have 

Case-—A young lady, who had all the recourse to blood-letting when there is a 
symptoms of cerebral inflammation, for fixed and unceasing pain, increased by 
which leeches had been applied to the | pressure, and accompanied by an altera- 
head, still complained of pain, with great | tion in the pulse and in the action of the 
depression, bot skin, and other symptoms heart, it is of great importance to be 
of fever. Her pulse was small and in- | #ware, that though the local pain is usually 
compressible though not frequent, and on | alleviated, as well as the action of the vas- 
examining the heart, to which I called the Cular system subdued, by venesection, yet 
attention of the surgeon, he was surprised general bleeding must not be coutinued, 


to find its action very tumultuous. Ve- | 
nescetion was now employed, and whilst | 
the blood flowed the pulse became more | 
voluminous, and the heart's action was! 
subdued. Syncope ensued after a few; 
ounces of blood were taken, and the pa- 
tient recovered without any further de- 
pletion. 

Case.—A lady, in a state of pregnancy, 


or repeated as long as the local pain is un- 
abated. On the contrary, when all febrile 
excitement has been subdued by the bleed- 
ing, the remaining pain may be alleviated 
by opiates, either taken singly, or com- 
bined with calomel or antimony; or local 
bleeding with leeches may be necessary ; 
or it may yield to the effect of a blister. 
Where local bleeding is employed, the de- 
gree of pain is the chief indication, both 


had been greatly debilitated, having vo-| , * : ° : +, 
mited suey bied of food and drink which tor adopting i, and for veguiiiing its 
she had taken for upwards of twenty days. 
i saw her at this period. She was ema- 
ciated and so feeble that her recovery was, 
by those around her, considered hopeless. | 


She had a distinct tenderness in the epi- 
gastrium on pressure, and her pulse, 
which gave at first the impression of 
great langnor, on more minute examina: | 
tion was very contracted, feeling like a! 
thread, and incompressible, wijilst the | 
heart’s action was vigorous. | 

This state of the vascular system gave | 
me confidence that I should afford her} 
relief by biood-letting, which was imme- 
diately resorted to, though with hesita- 
tion by the other medical attendants. No 
sooner had a few ounces of blood flowed 
from the vein than the pulse began to rise | 
and acquire volume, and upwardsof twenty 
ounces were abstracted before its vigour | 
was subdued. The effect of this treat-| 
ment was this,—that along with very small | 
doses of the sulphate of magnesia, repeated | 
at short intervals, the stomach no longer | 
rejected tood,--the alimentary canal was | 
unloaded,—the patient's recovery was pro- 
gressive and permanent, and she was de- 
livered of a healthy child at the proper 
period. 

The Local Pain.—In almost every case 
where venesection is nevessary, there is 
present along with the changed action of 
the arterial system, local pain, more o1 
less severe. The degree of pain, what- 
ever organ the inflammation may affect, 
is no measure of the violence of the ac- 





extent and repetition; and in inflawma- 
tory cases, accompanied with general fe- 
brile disturbance, the changes produced in 
the local pain are, along with those in the 
pulse, as has been already mentioned, an 
almost uncrring guide for regulating the 
extent to which the bleeding ought to be 
pursued, 


Importance of the First Bleeding.—There 
is no maxim of the practical importance 
of which I am more fully convinced than 
that the loss of a given quantity of blood 
at the first bleeding, is of greater utility 
in stopping the progress of disease, where 
general bleeding is required, than the loss 
vven of a much larger quantity of blood 
by several successive bleedings. 

1 wish to be understood to say, that in 
place of taking a quantity of blood, say 
sixty ounces, at three successive bleedings 
of twenty ounces each, performed within 
thirty-six hours, an infinitely greater 
degree of relief will be derived from taking 
two-thirds of that quantity at one bleed- 
ing. Not only will the progress of the 
disease be thus more quickly and decidedly 
checked, but the patient will be saved the 
loss of twenty ounces of blood. This ob- 
servation | have already made when 
speaking of the employment of venesec- 
tion after operations where inflammation 
supervencs. 

The good effect of abstracting so large 
a quantity of blood at the first bleeding 
might have been expected, without adopt- 
ing aby preconceived opinion or theory on 
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the subject; for as we have been taught |the fainting state returned. These bleed- 
by experience, that the great benefit of ings were followed by a complete relief of 
abstracting blood is derived from the the pain in the head, and along with the 
change which such depletion | free use of purgatives, calomel, and anti- 
produces on the action of the heart and | mony, he permanently recovered. 
arteries, it is evident that the change; When a large quantity of blood is not 
must be effected ina more decided manner taken away at the first bleeding, or at a 
by abstracting a quantity of blood gel | eosend quickly succeeding it, I have gene- 
denly, and at one bleeding, than by taking | rally found that on all future occasions it 
away an equal quantity slowly, and at one is seldom practicable to abstract any con- 
or less distant intervals. sideravle quantity, however much it might 
In almost all cases where bleeding is| appear necessary; and thus it is, that 
employed, there is a disposition on the | when copious bleedings are not employed 
part both of the patient and the by-jat the commencement of the treatment of 
standers, and often too of the medical | inflammatory diseases, if the patient after- 
attendant, to be as sparing as possible in| wards recover, it has generally been by 
the evacuation of blood, whereas in the| resorting to a great number of small 
generality of cases an effort, I am con- | bleedings. 
vinced, should be made rather to take 
away as much as the patient can bear,| ase.—A young lady, at the commence- 
and the surgeon should not desist until] ment of an attack of peritonitis, had been 
there be rational grounds to expect that a | three times bled in small quantities, and 
second bleeding will not be necessary. local as well as general bicedings were re- 
A good general rule, in judging of the | peated whenever paia and febrile symp- 
quantity of blood to be taken, will be toms recurred; these were carried on each 
found in the change produced in the action | 0Ccasion as far as the pulse could bear, 
of the heart and arteries. The effect, how- and always with relief. Yet she was bled, 
ever, of abstracting blood in relieving local | locally and generally, no less than seven- 
pain, whilst the blood is flowing from a teen times, before the progress of the dis- 
vein, is not to be entirely disregarded, | e@s¢ was altogether arrested. I have long 
though the only unerring criterion, as far | been of opinion, that it is only cases where 
as I have been ever able to discriminate, | bleeding has been too sparingly used at 


is that of the change produced in the 
pulse. That change in the pulse which | 
marks the propriety of carrying bleeding | 


no further, is the absence of the “ incom- 


pressibility” which has been already men- 
tioned. This state of the pulse, however, 
does not usually subside, until fainting or 
syncope supervene, in which case the 
pulse ought to be carefully watched after 
the fainting goes off, when it will be some- 
times found that the sensation of incom- 
pressibility soon returns. If this take 
place, more blood ought immediately to 
be drawn, and its abstraction persisted in, 
until the peculiar feeling of incompressi- 
bility is entirely subdued. 


Case.—A young athletic officer com- 
plained of an intense pain in the head, 
accompanied with such depression that 
he could with difficulty move out of bed. 
His pulse was not much altered from the 
natural state, but there was a degree of 
incompressibility in it which pointed out 
the propriety of venesection. Upwards 
of forty ounces of blood were abstracted 
before syncope came on. I visited him 
two hours afterwards, when he had re- 
covered from the state of fainting, and 
found a degree of incompressibility of the 
pulse still existing. I reapplied the band- 
age on the arm, and upwards of twenty 
ounces more blood were abstracted before 


first wherein it is ever necessary to carry 
it to a great extent, and moreover it is only. 
in such cases where you will see the per- 
nicious effects of bleeding are exemplified. 
| It may also be mentioned tuat the de- 
cided and remarkable advantages to be 
| obtaine.| from the first bleeding, are strik- 
ingly illustrated by the practice of many 
| intelligent veterinarians, and I have my- 
self had frequent opportunities of observ- 
ing the treatment of the inflammatory 
| diseases of animals, whence I obtained, at 
}an early period of life, grounds for much 
| confidence in applying the same rules of 
practice in the treatment of the diseases 
of the human body. 


Effects of Syncope-—You will find it 
laid down as a common rule in the 
treatment of many inflammatory diseases, 
that blood should be abstracted until syn- 
cope is produced; by which you would he 
led to suppose that the fainting was either 
a certain token of the quantity of blood 
that should be taken away, or that it was 
the act of syncope itself, and not the loss 
of the blood, which was to cure the 
disease, 

Hence we often hear of persons being 
bled till they have fainted, asa proof of 
the activity of the practice which had been 
employed, without considering whether 
the fainting had been produced by exces- 
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sive depletion, or from the particular po- | pressure, 
sition of the whilst the ¢ “excitement. On opening a 
was . Sa two individuals | arm, only a few ounces of blood were re- 
bd ta every Yoipeet te moved, when the pulse sunk and he 
the same state, one of whom is bled in the |fainted. 1 visited bim about two hours 
erect until he faints, while the afterwards, when, having recovered from 
other from the loss of blood whilst the state of fain and not ha ex- 
he is recumbent. In the first patient the  perienced at. 
syncope will probably be produced by) on 
losing one-half of the quantity necessary from 
to be lost before the second patient falls | fall in into a state of syncope, until 
into a state of syncope. i ae op ounces ef peng ot 
| eg eT h wit tives, was fol- 
In having recourse to venesection it is,” : sd pore 
important to consider whether lowed with permanent relief. 


the purpose of the operation be to abstract | . ” 
Sol ei of Ure hom ye |, SOY, Bel Antretd—t 
tem, or merely to produce syncope. When lis, ‘i niedical attest eve. fe de te 
it is desirable to make a person faint with | - tak he ; tity of 
the loss of as little blood as possible, as, for Mieod : wa est ohh tee oat ty de. 
instance, in a cave where we wish to re- of cenhdance an er would — 

duce a strangulated hernia, or a dislocated ged @.tene é Nothin con te 
bone, then the venesection ought to be in Greg, 4 8 i 

performed in the sitting posture. But for aie bearer hewn nr — we 
the treatment of diseases requiring deple- 01. indication to di auch s custom. The 
tion, or the abstraction of a certain quan- | 0") ™™ to direct you in measering 
tity of the sanguineous fluid, fainting the base of blood which ought ie 4 
ought not to be considered as an index of — seem th Ge ge mR. ni 
the quantity of blood to be withdrawn, socal eal pe ud Coftan, roa ° -. 
but the usual means should be taken to ,: P¥e nd -- as > a ’ 
avert its occurrence, except when the pa- “a: wa pa ohenter bp owt D the 
tient is in a recumbent posture at the quantity of blood which pay be 3 
time the venesection is performed. In- to remove, but always to ek 9 wt 


‘ sary 
deed you ought to be particularly ca- cfects of the evacuation whilst it is pro- 


tioned against placing too much confi- (ooain 
dence when employing blood-letting for 6 
the cure of inflammatory diseases, in con-|__ It often happens, that a pulse in which 
ceiving that if you have bled the patient little deviation from the natural state 
deliquium, you have carried the .bleed- could be detected, and which, considered 
ing to its full and necessary extent. On| singly, would not particularly indicate the 
the contrary, when, in any case, syncope necessity of bleeding, begins to rise, and 
has followed the abstraction of an unu. | to acquire force after a certain quantity of 
sually small quantity of blood, while the blood has come away, its force not being 
patient was in a recumbent position, then | Subdued until a large quantity, and a 
you ought, in the space of one or two| quantity much greater than could have 
hours, again to examine the patient, when possibly been anticipated as necessary, is 
probably you will find that the action of removed. On the other hand, you will 
the vascular system has renewed its frequeritly meet with examples where the 
vigour, and that the inflammatory symp-_ | Very reverse happens, and where a person, 
toms continue, so that if blood be again apparently of a full habit, with a strong 
allowed to flow from the vein, a very co- ¢lastic pulse, becomes quite depressed after 
pious bleeding will sometimes be found losing but avery small quantity of blood. 
requisite to reduce the pulse. | It is, indeed, with bleeding as with purg- 
This premature” sate of syncope, ax iE. Some, verze never appear to be 
it may be designated, not only arises from .): 4 . -_ 
the patient's being bled in the erect pos- | wins ethewe ans gertietly deputies, cas 
tare, but is sometimes the effect of a mo- the — eg ap peoeey deranged, 
ral influence, and, therefore, when, under, by the eperation of o brik purgative. 
such circumstances, the fainting state, If the observations which I have now 
goes off, the inflammatory symptoms soon made be correct, surely no one should 
reappear. pretend to predict or to specify the pre- 
'cise quantity of blood which any patient 
Case-——A gentleman was seized with' requires to lose. How little, therefore, 
severe pains in the bowels, accompanied must that practitioner consider the well- 
by a good deal of tenderness on slight | being of the sick, who, instead of per- 
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of any q 
Such conduct is highly de- 


for the severest animadversion. 
At the same time, the practice is limited, I 
believe, to the metropolis. If it be true, 


main several hours in a fit of apoplexy, or | 
in a state of great suffering, rather than! 
themselves perform the ion of vene- 
section, it is only surprising that the 
legislature has not interfered, and indicted 
as criminals the culpable parties,—just as 
the law punishes those whose want of! 
professsonal skill is the cause of injury to 
persons who are placed under their care. 

In forming an opinion of the probable 
extent to which bleeding should be carried 
in different instances, you ought to be 
aware that, in general, fat people can with 
impunity lose much less blood than lean 
persons, and large and robust individuals 
do not require the same extent of deple- 
tion in inflammatory diseases, as those 
who are thin and appear to be more deli- 
cate. So it is with respect to age, the 
young and plethoric often bearing much 
Jeas bleeding than the old and thin. 

To prevent, therefore, being guided by 
any nceived notions on this point, I 
am always in the habit of letting the blood | 
flow into a large basin, which permits also 
the most convenient mode of supporting 
the arm, and allowing no other circum- 
stances to influence me in estimating the 
quantity to be removed, than the abate- 
ment of the local pain, and the changes in 
the action of the heart and pulse, to which 
I have already alluded. And with these, 
I may almost venture to say, wnerring| 
guides, and after many observations on 
numerous examples of apparently similar 
diseases, it is extraordinary to notice the 
difference in the quantity of blood which 
it is necessary to remove for the cure of 
the same disease in different cases. 

There are still several important points 
connected with blood-letting, which have 
not yet been discussed, and which will 
afford ample materials for a future dis- 
course. 








1 see they say in Tne Lancer, or some 
other journal, that Dupuytren is ill, and 
that he has had paralysis of one half of the 
face. Now, I never knew a case of this 
kind in which the patient did not ulti- 
mately recover. It does not arise from 
injury of the cerebrum, but from an affec- 
tion of the portio dura,— Mr. Brodie at St. 


George's. 
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VENEREAL DISEASE. 


CLINICAL LECTURE 
ON CASES OF 
VENEREAL. DISEASE. 


Delivered at Jervis-Street Hospital, 
Dublin, 1833 


Br WILLIAM WALLACE, M.D, 
M.R.L.A., &e. &e. 


GrNTLEMEN,—I propose to consider in 
the present lecture, two highly important 
practical questions respecting the vene- 
real disease. 

lst. Has the nitrate of silver the power 
of arresting the progress of the primary 
syphilitic ulcer? 

2ndly. Has mercury the power of dis- 
persing the primary syphilitic bubo ? 

Now what is the fair way of investigaty 
ing these questions? Surely by an appeal 
to practice ; for, however plausible upon 
general principles any mode of treatment 
may seem to be, we cannot establish its 
utility or propriety, except by an appeal 
to the results of its application. Let us, 
therefore, take, indiscriminately, a certain 
number of cases in which this practice 
has been employed under your inspection, 
and consider the results. 

You are all aware of the great varieties 
which the primary syphilitic ulcer and 
bubo exhibit in different persons : indeed, 
you cannot attend to the venereal cases 
for one week without making this obser- 
vation. You are also aware that I am ac- 
customed to call one particular form of 
sore, and one particular form of bubo, the 
regular form of primary syphilis, and of 
the primary syphilitic bunbo. My reasons 
for this are so fully detailed in the first 
volume of my Treatise on the Venereal 
Diseases, that it is unnecessary in this 
place to enlarge on them; and I now al- 
lude to the classification there adopted, 
merely for the purpose of begging of you 
to bear in mind, that it is the treatment of 
the regular form of these symptoms of the 
venereal disease which I propose first to 
discuss. It would occupy too much of our 
time, on the present occasion, to enter on 
an examination of the appearances or his- 
tory of the regular form of the primary 
syphilitic ulcer or bubo. Nor, indeed, is 
this necessary, as I have elsewhere so fully 
described these symptoms. I may, how- 
ever, ask you to glance at these drawings, 
which, in a very striking and natural 
manner, present to the eye the contrast 
between the regular, and what I have 
named the “degenerate” forms of the 
primary syphilitic ulcer and bubo. (Here 
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Dr. Waxrace exhibited to the class some | 
beautiful representations of the stages of | 
the “regular form of primary syphilis, of | 
the regular form of bubo, and of the dege- 
nerate forms,” both of the primary syphi- 
litic ‘ulcer, and the primary syphilitic 
bubo.) 

I shall now proceed to consider, in the 
order in which they have occurred, the 
reports of the cases which lie before me. 
At the conclusion of each case I shall 
make such remarks as the case may sanc- 
tion or require, and having considered in 
this detailed manner as many cases as may 
be necessary to give a full and accurate 
view of the subject, I shall make such 
general observations as a tabular view of 
all the cases which have occurred to us in 
the course of the last two months, and of 
which we have correct and full reports, 
shall warrant. 


Case 1.—Primary Suphilis at the Frenum, 
with Bubo in the Right Groin.—Andrew 
Leg, aged 21. 

Ist day. Has an ulcer the size of a 
small of a whitish colour, surrounded 
by a diffuse areola, placed in the fossa, at 
the right side of the franum, which fold it 
has nearly perforated. Has also a tumour 
in the corresponding groin, formed by an 
enlargement of two lymphatic glands, one 
close to the other, each moveable, and 
about the size of a large filbert. 

A pointed piece of the nitrate of silver 
was carefully rubbed about four times 
over every part of the surface of the ulcer, 
or, until its margin was rendered black, 
and the ulcerated surface of a deep ash 
colour. A small particle of lint was then 
placed on the ulcer to absorb any dissolved 
caustic which lay in the bottom of the 
sore, and the patient was directed to re- 
main as quiet as possible, and to take, 
every three hours, two of the compound 
calomel pills, which I am in the habit of 
prescribing, each of which contains one 
grain of calomel, one-eighth of a grain of 
opium, and one sixteenth of a grain of 
tartarised antimony. 

2nd day. The tumour seems fuller, but 
softer; the ulcer cannot be distinctly ob- 
served, in consequence of being covered 
by accumulated discharge, and by the 
slough caused by the nitrate of silver. 
Says he took twelve pills, but admits he 
did not remain quict. Pills repeated. 

3rd day. The tumour in the groin seems 
less in size. The superficial extent of the 
ulcer appears increased, but it is covered 
by lymph, where the slough has separated. 





Its margin is in several parts red, and in 
those parts the diffused areola is wanting. 
Pills repeated, { 
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4th day. The ulcer is covered in a full 
and perfect manner by whitish lymph, and 
surrounded by the healing margin. The 
tumour in the groin is much diminished. 
Took twelve pills yesterday. Says he 
feels as if there were lumps in his throat, 
but there is no mercurial fetor of his 
breath. Pills repeated. 

5th day. All uneasiness has ceased in 
the tumour, which is further diminished 
in size. The ulcer is much contracted 
since yesterday. No mercurial affection 
of the mouth, and he complains less of his 
throat. Pills repeated. 

6th day. The ulcer further contracted. 
The tumour less, Has taken six pills 
since yesterday. Mouth unaffected. Pi 
repeated 


peated. 

10th day. The surface of the sore being 
yesterday very white, owing to a covering 
of a thick stratum of lymph, was stimu- 
lated with the weak solution of the nitrate 
of silver (five grains to an ounce of water), 
and it appears to day of a paie red. The 
tumours are nearly gone. Mouth slightly 
sore. Pills re 6 

16th day. do not find that any note 
was made from the 10th to the 16th day ; 
when it is reported that the sore is quite 
healed, that no remains of the bubo exist, 
that he has taken in all ninety-six pills, 
and that his gums and breath are very 
slightly affected. 

Remarks.—Geutlemen, this case afford- 
ed a good exatnple of the regular form of 
primary syphilis in the fosse of the fre- 
num. The whitish colour of the surface 
of the sore, and the surrounding diffuse 
areola, demonstrate that it was, when the 
patient applied, in the stage of ulceration. 
It appears, from the report, that the pro- 
cess of reparation commenced on the 3rd 
day, and that it was perfectly cicatrised 
on the 16th. Now let me ask such of you 
as may have seen a similar ulcer in ‘the 
same situation, treated on any other plan, 
whether you have ever observed results so 
favourable. Would you not, from what 
you have seen, and from what you have 
read in books, been led to expect the in- 
evitable perforation and destruction of the 
frenum, andthe. consequent formation of 
an ulcer, which would have required, at 
least, twice sixteen days to heal; or per- 
haps would have become so irritable, or 
so inflamed, as to produce phymosis, and 
a state of the penis which might not have 
been remedied for four times the period 
occupied by the treatment here adopted? 

With respect to the bubo, which was in 
the first stage —that is, neither the sur- 
rounding cellular tissue nor the superin- 
cumbent skin had become affected,—you 
have to remember, in the first place, that 
its state was not aggravated by the appli- 
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cation of the caustic to the surface of the! 
ulcer; and in the second place, that the 
administration of mercury caused its rapid | 
resolution, although this remedy did not 
act on the patient so severely as to cause 
any inconvenience. 


Case 2.—Primary Syphilis on the Common 
Skin of the Penis, with Bubo in the Left 
Groin,—Miles Egan, aged 29. 

Istday. Has an ulcer the size of a six- 
pence seated on the superior surface of 
the body of the penis, covered by a soft 
brownish-yellow scab, and surrounded by 
a diffuse mahogany-red areola; the base 
of the ulcer is tumid, and fecis a little hard 
when grasped between the finger and 
thumb. Has a tumour in the left groin 
larger than a pigeon’s egg, somewhat fixed, 
and adherent to the skin covering it, and 
to the surrounding cellular tissue. The 
integuments over the bubo are faintly red. 
It is very painful. Says he has had the 
sore ten days, and the bubo five days. He 
was directed to poultice the ulcer, and to 
take two of the compound calomel pills 
every two hours. 

2nd day. Has taken twelve pills since 
yesterday morning. They have caused 
some sickness, griping, and purging. The 
tumour is diminished in size and less pain- | 
ful, and the crust has been removed from, 
the ulcer, which appears to he, as above! 
stated, about the size of a silver sixpence. | 
It is evidently granulating in its centre, | 
yet the ulcerative process is still extend- 
ing at its circumference. He admits that. 
he did not remain in bed yesterday as 
directed. The nitrate of silver was applied 
as an escharotic to the circumference of 
the ulcer, and as a stimulant to the centre. 
The compound calomel pills were re- 
peated. 

3rd day. The redness of the integn- 
ments covering the bubo seems to be in- 
creased, It is also more painful. He has 
not been living with regularity. The ulcer 
iv covered by the slough formed by the 
nitrate of silver. A dose of the sulphate 
of soda was directed, and the pills omitted. 

4th day. The pain and redness of bubo 
have decreased. The ulcer has contracted | 
in size, and it is cicatrising. He says he 
confined himself to bed yesterday. Mouth | 
slightly sore. Pills continued. | 

oth day. The bubo is much smaller, | 
and almost all pain in it has ceased The | 

integuments covering it have acquired a} 

natural colour. The ulcer is ranch con- | 

tracted in dimensions, and a new cuticle | 
is rapidly forming at its circumference. | 

Has taken eight pills since yesterday, | 

which have caused much griping. His; 

mouth continues slightly sore. The ulcer! 
was now washed with a weak solution of 

No. 541. 
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the nitrate of silver, and the compound 
calomel pills were continued. 
6th day. Bubo not half as large as 
yesterday, and entirely free from pain. 
The sore is healing with great rapidity. 
His mouth is decidedly affected, and he 
has suffered considerably from the influ- 
ence of the pills on his bowels and sto- 
mach. The pills were now omitted, and 
the following draught ordered :— 
h Tr. Opii gts. xxv; 

Tr. Lavend. Comp. 3ij; 

Syr. Cort. Aurant. 5; 

Ague Menthe 3i. M. 


7th day. The ulcer and bubo are much 
the same as yesterday. The bowels have 
recovered. Mouth sore. The ulcer was 
washed with the weak solution of the ni- 
trate of silver. 

9th day. Bubo nearly gone. Having 
allowed the adhesive plaster to fall and 
remain off the ulcer, it has become en- 
crusted, and hence its surface cannot be 
observed. His mouth is not so much 
affected. It was directed that the pills be 
renewed, and adhesive plaster was applied 
over the encrusted ulcer. 

12th day. The tumour in his groin is 
quite away, but the sore seems to be ex- 
tending. Its edge has become sharp, its 
margin perpendicular, It is again sur- 
rounded by a diffuse inflammatory areola. 
He admits that he has been irregular in 
his mode of living since the last report. 
Poultice to the sore, and a dose of the 
sulphate of soda, were directed, in conjunc- 
tion with rest and temperance. 

lith day. No return of tumour in the 
groin. Ulcer has contracted much, and 
is now surrounded by an irregular, red, 
healing margin ; mouth still tender; pills 


‘ repeated> 


16th day. The sore, which is stil! further 
decreased, is now surrounded by a narrow 
very red margin. Mouth slightly tender. 
The pills to be continued. 

19th day. The sore almost quite healed, 
Pills repeated. 

This patient did not return after the re- 
port of the 19th day, but as | felt anxious 
respecting the result of the case, I sent to 
inquire atter him on the 24th day, and it 
was reported to me that the sore was quite 
healed, but that the cicatrix was livid and 
tumid. The bubo has not returned. His 
mouth wes wot then perceptibly affected. 

Remarks.—The case which 1 have just 
read is, Gentlemen, if its history be exam- 
ined, full of interest. Let us consider 
some of its more remarkable features. 
First, you find that it affords an example 
of the power of mercury to disperse in 
eleven days a buho, even after it has en- 
tered on what I call its third stage. You 


R 


» 
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that on the third day, that is op the day 
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know that when the gland and its imme-| 
diately investing tunic are alone affected, | after that on which the caustic had been 
the bubo is in its first stage; that when the | applied to the ulcer, there seemed an 
cellular tissue is engaged, it has entered | aggravation of the bubo. Now many will 
on the second stage, and when the skin, | suppose (and I admit that it is possible) 
as well as the surrounding cellular tissue,| that this aggravation was owing to the 
has become affected, as was the case in! application of the caustic. You will re- 
the present instance, the third stage has | mark, however, that the caustic was ap- 
begun. Secondly, remark that, on the! plied as a stimulant to the centre of the 
12th day, the sore exhibited a disposition | ulcer, and although I have never seen the 
to extend. This occurrence is particularly | glands in the groin excited by this applica- 
deserving your attention. Consider, in| tion, when used as an escharotic, I believe 
the first place, what was probably the | I have seen them temporarily irritated by 


cause of this change ; in the second place, | its application as a stimulant. But while 
what modification of treatment was in 
consequence adopted; and lastly, what 
was the result ; as well as what would most 


1 make this ad:nission, I must at the same 
time observe, that in my opinion, the ag- 
| gravation of the bubo was owing, in this 


%¥ probably have been the result if the treat- | particular case, to inattention on the part 


ment had not been modified. | of the patient, rather than to the caustic. 

Now, as to the first question, there |The principal points, however, for you to 
exists in my mind no doubt that the aggra- | remember are, that as soon as it was ob- 
vation of the symptoms resulted from irre-| served that the gland in the groin was 
gularities on the part of the patient in his| becoming more inflamed, the specific 
mode of living, &c. &c.; and in respect to| treatment was dropped, and means em- 
the second, you must have observed that | ployed to restore the symptoms to tran- 
the specific treatment was interrupted, | quillity, and that this change acted so 
and that such means as could be conveni | quickly, that on the following day the spe- 
ently employed to subdue inflammation or cific treatment was resumed. 


irritation were used, and that these were |... . . 

quickly followed by the restoration of such | Casz 3.—Uleer o> S= and of the 
a degree of tranquillity as allowed the | oP the Iie pd the Prepuce, with Bubo 
specific treatment to be resumed. Whereas ov _coigeapeuse 

if this short interruption to specific treat- Henry Fitzimmons, aged 18, in the habit 
ment had not been adopted, I can assure | Of drinking. Has a natural paraphymo- 
you that a greater or lesser extension of sis. The penis is so much swelled, and 
the ulcer, with more or less alarming cha- | the prepuce so enlarged, by edema, that 
racters, would most probably have been | the organ is altogether greatly increased 
the consequence. Here, then, you have! in size, yet it does not appear inflamed. 
an illustration of the remark I have | Two ulcers are observed, one on the glans, 
made in another place, that it is an oc-/|and the other on the prepuce. They are 
currence of every day to observe cases of | seated at the region of the frenum, and 
primary syphilis, the inflammation and | are applied to each other in such a man- 
other morbid actions of which could have | "cr, as to lead to the supposition that they 
been easily subdued by a purge, a poultice, } may have commenced by one ulceration at 
and a day or two of rest, and thus prepared | the side of the frenum, which, having de- 
for a simple course of treatment, so irri- | stroyed this fold, produced the existing 
tated by inappropriate applications, that ‘ulcers. The ulcer on the glans is as large 
the inflammation, &c., soon become greatly |28_@ large pea; it is surrounded by a 
increased, and consequences ensue which , diffuse areola, and covered by a white 
lead to other consequences, the termina- | Slough ; the ulcer on the prepuce is cover- 
tion of which we cannot foresee. Thirdly, | ed by white lymph; there is a bubo in the 
remark that the ulcer in this case exhi-| Tight groin, entering on the second stage. 
hited a character which is rather common|Two days ago, Mr. Murphy applied the 
when the primary syphilitic sore is seated | nitrate of silver to the sore of the prepuce, 
on the integuments, I mean that of ulcera- | 80 a8 to cause a slough, and directed the 
tion persisting at the circumference, while | compound calomel pills. Of them the 
granulation is advancing at the centre ;| patient has taken twelve. 

and remark that the mode in which the | The nitrate of silver was now applied as 
caustic was applied to these different | a0 escharotic to the glans pevis, and the 
parts was not the same. It was applied compound calomel pills were repeated. 

as an escharotic to the circumference, and| 4th day. Groin better; ulcer on glans 
as a stimulant or alterant tothe centre. I| has thrown off its slough; has taken 
shall, at another time, have occasion to twelve pills; slight soreness of mouth. 
point out to you the importance of these | Pills repeated. 

distinctions. Fourthly, it has been noted| 5th day. Tumour in groin much less; 
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the sore on the glans has lost its areola, | priate case; and you will find, that the 
and is now surrounded by a narrow red improvement of the symptoms, or the suf- 
margin; mouth sore. The pills omitted. | ficiency of the action of the medicine used, 


7thday. Mouth very sore; tumefaction of 
prepuce gone; sores very much contract- 
ed, and present, in a striking manner, the 
red healing margin, and the surface 
covered by lymph ; the lump in the groin 
is nearly well. 
soda was directed. 

9th day. Sores are very much con- 
tracted; no remains of the tumour in the 
groin ; mouth still very sore. 


llth day. Sores almost healed; mouth 
still sore. To havea dose of the sulphate 
of soda. 


12th day. Mouth still sore, or, per- 
haps, sorer than it was; his bowels have 
been freed ; the sore on prepuce is healed, 
and that on glans almost quite closed ; the 
last is covered by a minute crust. He was 
directed a solution of the sulphate of alu- 
men, for a gargle, and a dose of the sul- 
phate of soda. 

14th day. Mouth getting much better, 
scab on the sore on glans very minute. 

16th day. The ulcer on glans quite 
healed; mouth still tender. After this 
day he did not return, He took, in all, 
thirty-six pills. 


Remarks.—Y ou remark, Gentlemen, that 
in this case the nitrate of silver was per- 


fectly successful in arresting the progress | 


of the ulcers, although the penis was very 
much swelled, and the prepuce very ade- 
matous. You alsoremark, that the calo- 
mel dispersed the bubo, although it may 
be presumed, from the account which the 
patient gave of his own habits, that his 
system was not in the best state for the 
administration of mercury. It is worthy 
of observation, that a comparatively small 
quantity of calomel acted on this patient's 
system, and that the effects of this medi- 
cine on his mouth did not arrive at their 
greatest height until some days after it was 
omitted. This fact points out to you the 
propriety of watching the action of calo- 
mel «most narrowly, and of not using it be- 
yond what is absolutely necessary. When- 
ever mercury produces, on the complaint for 
which youare administering it, the end you 
wish, you should either omit altogether its 
use for a time, or else diminish its quan- 
tity. If you follow this plan, you will sel- 
dom, if ever, have occasion to manage a 
troublesome sore mouth; for I have ob- 
served, that in almost all those cases in 
which mercury acts rapidly on the mouth, 
it acts with equal rapidity in relieving the 
symptoms for which it is administered, 
provided it be administered in an appro- 


A dose of the sulphate of, 


as, cs 

4 1 

, its circumference is surrounded by 
La narrow, defined, arr red margin, sa 
there does not exist any diffuse areola. 


will oftentimes lead you to diminish tho 
of mercury which you are employing, 
before you are prompted to do so by the 
state of the mouth. This observation may 
be extended even to those cases in which 
the medicine acts most rapidly on the 
mouth—for in such it acts with equal ra- 
| pidity on the complaint. 
} You had a remarkably fine opportunity, 
in this case, of comparing an ulcer covered 
| with white slough, and one covered with 
| white lymph; for the ulcer on the glans 
| was in the former state, while that on the 
| prepuce was in the latter. The di is 
of these two states is of infinite import- 
ance in the treatment of primary syphilis, 
as must be admitted when it fs consi- 
idered that a sore covered with white 
! . . 
slough is in the state of destruction, while 
| that covered with lymph is in the stage 
| of reparation. You may conceive that to 
| distinguish these states is an easy task ; 
land so it is, like most other tasks, when 
| you know the way ; but I never yet saw a 
| student who could, until he was first in- 
| formed of the mode, distinguish the one 
from the other; and, I fear, I might ex- 
| tend this remark to many practitioners ; 
| yet without this knowledge, I hold that it 
is impossible to treat the ulcers as they 
should be treated, for the treatment suited 
to the one state is totally different from 
that which the otherrequires. I have just 
said that the diagnosis is most easy when 
you know the rule, and I will add, that 
the rule which I shall give you is most 
| unerring. 


Whenever there exists a slot 
on_the surface of the primary syphiliti 














gular and undeviating. 


r this simple rule in re- 
collection ; I shall often have occasion to 
allude to it; and it will, as you shall find 
hereafter, enable you to understand seve- 
ral circumstances of much importance re- 
specting the process of ulceration ; but on 
this subject 1 shall not at present enlarge, 
as it will soon occupy our particular at~ 
tention. 
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Cast 4.—Primary Syphilis of the Corona 
Glandis, with Bubo in the Right Groin. 


James Byrne, aged 18, the subject of 
psorapthalmy, and of a chronic porrigi- 
nous disease of his eyebrows and beard, 
has a natural paraphymosis. 


Ist day. A deep ulcer, the concavity of 
which is sufficient to receive the end of 
the little-finger, is seated at the left side 
of the corona glandis, covered or line:! by 
a thick white slough, and surrounded by 
a diffuse areola. A bubo in its first stage 
exists in the right groin ; has had the sore 
six weeks, and the bubo four days. The 
sore is very painful. 


The nitrate of silver was so applied as 


to cause the margin of the areola to be- | 


come black, and the surface of the sore of 
a deep ash colour. The compound calomel 
pill was also ordered. 

3rd day. Has taken eight pills, which 
caused pain in his bowels, and prevented 
him from coming to the hospital yester- 
day. All pain in the sore has ceased ; the 
slough caused by the caustic has nearly 
separated, and the part of the sore from 
which it has separated is covered with 
lymph, and bounded by a narrow red 
margin; the bubo is diminished; his 
bowels are now perfectly quict. To have 
one of the compound calomel pills three 
times a day. 

5th day. The tumour in the groin has 


disappeared. The ulcer is now very su-, 


perficial, and the entire of its surface is 


covered with lymph, and surrounded by a | 


narrow red margin. His mouth is sore. 
The pills to be omitted. 

7th day. The mouth still sore; ulcer 
greatly diminished in size. Sulphate of 
soda to be taken. 

9th day. Mouth still sore; ulcer al- 
most quite healed; but the cicatrix is 
formed on a tumid base. 

30th day. This patient has not attended 
at the hospital since the last report, owing, 
as he says, to his conceiving that he was 
well. He bas now a bubo in the right 
groin, entering on the second stage. There 

s also some incrustation at the corona 
ated and upon this being removed, the | 
surface appears slightly excoriated, and 
the tissues underneath full and hardish. 
He affirms that the present symptoms 
could not have been produced by a fresh 
infection, and he says that he took in all 
only eleven pills, having omitted them on 
the fourth day, in consequence of his 
mouth having become sore. To have two 
of » = compound calomel pills three times 

y 

33rd day. The pills have produced some 

pain in his bowels. The tumour in the 


groin is much smaller. The pills to be 
repeated. 

37th day.. Has taken twelve pills since 
last report, and in all twenty since the 
30th day. The tumour is now confined to 
the gland, and is not larger than a small 
hazel nut. The excoriation and hardness 
at the corona glandis are much less ob- 
vious. His mouth, he says, is very sore, 
amd I find his breath has a very strong 
mercurial fetor. Pills omitted. 

39th day. Has not taken any medicine 
since last report. The bubo and exco- 
riation have entirely disappeared. His 
mouth still slightly tender. 

Remarks.—This case is interesting in 
several particulars. The ulcer was so ex- 
tensive, and the slough on its surface so 
thick, that it was as nearly allied to the 
phagedenic forms of primary syphilis as 
ito the regular forms of the disease, yet 
jthe treatment adopted was most success- 
ful. The system of the patient was deci- 
dedly in a morbid condition, as was testi- 
'fied by the poriginous state of his eye- 
brows and beard, yet the constitutional 
‘action of mercury succeeded in dispersing 
‘the bubo. Lastly, the patient having left 
off treatment prematurely, the bubo ap- 
peared a second time, together with a 
morbid condition of the original site of 
the ulcer, and these symptoms of relapse 
were acted upon by mercurial treatinent 
as rapidly as when they first appeared. 





Case 5.—Primary Syphilis at the orifice 
and on the outer surjace of the Prepuce, 
with Bubo ia both Groins.—Wiilliam 
Healy, aged 22. 


Ist day. Phymosis without inflamma- 
tion. Two ulcers at the orifice of the pre- 
puce, each about the size of a pea; exca- 
vated, white, and surrounded by a diffuse 
lareola. An ulcer the size of a filbert on 
the outer surface of the prepuce, right 
| side opposite corona giandis, in the inci- 


pient stage of granulation. Glands in 
both groins in first stage of enlargement, 
but not very painful. The nitrate of silver 
was applied as an escharotic to such parts 
}of the sores on the outer surface of pre- 
| puce as were inthe stage of ulceration, 
and to the entire surface of the sores at 
orifice of the prepuce. Four of the com- 
pound calomel pills to be taken three 
times a day. 

2nd day. One of the ulcers at the head 
of prepuce is still covered with slongh, 
but its areola is less distinct. The other 
sore at the orifice is covered with lymph, 
and surrounded by the narrow red mar- 
ginal areola. The ulcers on the common 
integuments are much more superficial, 
and their surface is of a nut-brown 





colour, All the ulcers were gently stimu- 
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CONCUSSION OF THE BRAIN. 


lated with the weak solution of the nitrate | 
of silver, and the compound calomel pills) 
were ordered to he repeated. 

3rd day. Both ulcers on the orifice of 
the prepuce have acquired a red margin. | 
The groin is well. The ulcers on the 
common skin of the penis are healing| 
rapidly. The treatment of the preceding | 
day was continued. 

Sth day. Sores at the orifice of penis 
greatly diminished in size. Those on| 
the outside of penis healing rapidly ; groin 
well; mouth not sore. Same treatwent 
continued. | 

ithday. Sores at the orifice of the pre- 
puce much less ; those on the common skin 
of the penis nearly healed; mouth not 
sore. The pills and solution of the nitrate 
of silver repeated. 

9th day. Ulcerson the common skin of 
the penis healed. These at the orifice of 
prepuce nearly the same as at last report. 
The pills repeated. 

12th day. The sores at the orifice of the 
prepuce healed, and this covering is much 
more relaxed than at last report; mouth 
slightly sore. The pills repeated. 

Remarks.—When primary syphilis is 
seated at the orifice of the prepuce, its ci- 
catrization is always slow when the ulcer 
left to wnassisted nature. This 
caused partly by the stream of urine irri- 
tating the sore, and partly by the pres- 


is is 


sure which urining requires, tearing open 
the ulcers m such a manner as prevents 


their healing. Notwithstanding these 
opposing circumstances, however, the 
amendment in this case was particularly 
rapid. It is also tobe observed, that the 
contraction of the orifice of the prepuce, 
which is always found when ulcers take 
place in this situation, in place of being 
more permanent than if the ulcer had not 
been treated with caustic, relaxed with 
much more rapidity than would have been 
expected by those who have not witnessed 
the action of the nitrate of silver in these 
cases, 

In conclusion, to-day, let me observe, 
that there are many circumstances con- 
nected with the cases which we have con- | 
sidered in this lecture to which it is de-) 
sirable that I should revert on another | 
occasion. 





Wuooprmnc-Coven.—Dr. Saudras says, 
that one of the surest therapeutic means 
against whooping-cough, is change of air 
and place of habitation. It is the first; 
thing he recommends, and considers him- 
self authorized to do so from experience. | 
When this is impracticable, he makes use | 
of the belladonna, the root of which may 
be taken in powder without offence to the 
taste.— Bul, Therap, 


| kept in bed; 


CLINICAL LECTURE 
BY 
MR. BRODIE, 
Delivered at St. George's Hospital. 


! conc USSION OF THE BRAIN.—ERYSIPELAS. 
—DEATH. 


GrentTLemeN, — Thomas Turnham, ex- 
coachman to the Duke of Wellington, et. 45, 
was brought to the hospital Dee. 7th, 1833, 
‘at half-past 1 p-m., having received a se- 
vere blow over the region of the left tem- 
poral bone and orbit, from falling whilst 
exercising some horses in Hyde-park. 
When admitted he was insensible and 
breathed laboriously, and there was a 
severe contusion over the left eyelid. He 
spat up a small quantity of blood upon 
being placed in bed, and was immediately 
bled by the house-surgeon, and purged 
with calomel and Dover's powder, and had 
a senna draught administered to him some 
hours afterwards. A cold lotion was 
ordered to be kept constantly applied over 
the contused eyelid and neighbouring 
parts. 

Dec. 9. Insensible; very restless all last 
night, drowsy, tosses about a good deal i 
bed. The contusion of the left eyelid has 
extended, and is swelled and puffy; great 
redness over it, but hardly amounting to 
erysipelas, having more the appearance of 
diffused phiegmon. Pulse 110, regular, 
and compressible ; skin hot and feverish ; 
bowels open. The prognosis of the case 
was now unfavourable, from the patient's 
gross habit of body. He was ordered to take 
the Heustus Saline with Vinum Antimonii. 
The Decoctuim Cydonia to be applied to the 
parts instead of the cold lotion, 

Eight respere. The appearance of the 
contused parts has now assumed that of 
erysipelas; the redness has extended ; 
pulse quick; very restless, tossing con- 
stantly in bed. 

Dec. 10. The puffy swelling and erysi- 
pelatous redness of the left eyelid have 


lextended over the cheek of the same side ; 


the right eyelid was also swelled and ade- 


}matous, and closed up by a dark blush of 


erysipelatous inflammation, extending 
downwards and inwards towards the nose, 
and outwards over the malar bone; pulse 
98, and compressible. He has taken a dose 
of house-physic, and the Decoctum Cydonia 
| is applied as a lotion to the parts. 

Vespere. Very restless, can hardly be 
pulse 120, full and bounding. 

Dec. 11. He remained much in the same 
state as yesterday. ‘To-day I saw him and 
punctured the erysipelatous surface of the 
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left side of the face with a lancet; the 
punctures bled freely, and appeared to give 
the patient much relief. He was ordered 
Haust. Salin. effervesc. c. Carbon. Ammon., 
gr. iv in excess. 

Vespere. Much the same; restlessness 
somewhat less. 

Dec. 12. Appears better ; is more sen- 
sible; bowels open; understands what is 
said to him; pulse 110, and full. The 
house-surgeon ordered him port-wine, 
which 1 countermanded, prescribing beef- 
tea instead. 

Vespere. Very restless and irritable ; 
pulse 120, and small. The house-surgeon 
ordered him port-wine in addition to the 
beef-tea. 

Dec. 13. He died at half-past eight a.m. 
this day. 

Autopsy eight hours after death.—On 
separating the cranium from the mem- 
branes beneath, no paiticular abnormal 
appearances were presented. On remov- 
ing them the superior surface of the cere- 
brum was tinged, by the fulness of the 
vessels in the cerebral convolutions. In 
slicing off the upper surface of the brain, it 
appeared of a natural consistence; the 
lateral ventricles were filled with serum, 
each containing about 3ij. The cerebellum, 
pons varolii, pons olivare, &c., were firmer 
and paler than natural. A quantity of 
fluid was effused at the base of the brain, 
and pus was found in the orbit of the left 
eye. The lungs were somewhat engorged, 
and small in volume. The stomach, liver, 
and other abdominal viscera, were healthy, 
but loaded with fat. 

This man, Gentlemen, came into the 
hospital seven days since, having fallen on 
the left side of his head. On admission 
the general symptoms of concussion were 
present; those of compression .were not 
so well marked, the stertor in breathing 
being very slight. The blush of erysipelas 
which appeared on the left side of the face, 
three days after admission, was over the 
part where he received the blow. The 
symptoms of concussion never entirely 
left him, and he could with difficulty be 
roused from his state of stupor. No very 
particular morbid appearances are dis- 
cernible, and, judging from the case alto- 
gether, I should say that the man died 
from inflammation of the brain, as the con- 
sequence of concussion. You know we 
frequently mcet with cases of concussion 


the scalp,—the other where no external 
wound exists. In this case there was no 
external wound unless you can call the 
slight graze on his temple a wound. Where 
' there is no wound, the case is called one 
' of “ contusion,” —and the effects following 
:a contusion are either concussion or com- 
| pression, and these latter are the causes 
of all the symptoms which follow a con- 
tusion. Compression implies the fact of 
! pressure existing on the brain from some 
cause,—a portion of depressed bone, or the 
rupture of a bloodvessel within the sub- 
stance of the brain or on the dura mater. 
Inflammation of the brain, or a tumour 
within the cranium, may cause pressure 
in the same manner. Where there is con- 
cussion, the animal and sensorial functions 
are greatly disturbed by the shock, though 
lafter death no particular morbid appear- 
jance may be discoverable; but the soft 
nervous texture of the brain is so minute 
that its lesion may bafile our closest ob- 
servation. 

But to which of these two divisions did 
this case belong, compression or concus- 
sion? The disturbance of the vital func- 
tions would lead me to pronounce it to be a 
case of compression rather than of concus- 
sion. If a patient receive a blow, and 
recover from it after a short time, the 
case is a simple one of concussion, but if 
the syrptoins he of a grave nature, and 
last for a considerable time,—if there be 
insensibility, with complete or partial pa- 
ralysis of the limbs,—if the pupils be 
dilated, and the breathing laboured and 
stertorous, you may generally conclude 
that these symptoms result from pres- 
sure. 

But there are intermediate cases be- 
tween concussion and compression. A per- 
son may receive a blow, which may be 
followed by stertorous breathing and di- 
lated pupils, from which he may soon re- 
cover, and these may be caused by a slight 
degree of extravasation internally, without 
any very great loss of motion or sensation, 
and symptoms such as these may be re- 
ferred generally to compression. The 
symptoms attending concussion would 
have been slighter even than these, and 
it may be as well here to point out to you 
the general diagnostic marks attending 
the two states of compression and con- 
eussion. In concussion, then, there isa 
shght degree of insensibility, from which 





which end fatally from inflammation of 


the patient may be, in some measure, 


the brain, within 48 hours after the re-; roused; the pupils are at first dilated, and 
ceipt of the injury,—before even there is! then contracted; there is no paralysis of 
time for effusion to come on. In order to the limbs, or stertorous breathing; or if 
explain the nature of this case clearly to this latter symptom be present, it exists 
you, I must speak of the injuries done to, only for a very short time. In compres- 
the brain under two distinct heads,—the sion there are insensibility and ysis, 
one where there is an external wound of stertorous breathing, and dilated pupil, 
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which is not influenced by the light. If ten ounces, at a time, according to the 
the pupil be either dilated or contracted, symptoms. Get the bowels well opened, 
it will remain permanently so. Sometimes | and give the patient such purgative medi- 
the pupil of one eye will be contracted, |cines as will induce watery evacuations 
and the other dilated. When there is any | from the mucous membrane of the intes- 
extravasation on the brain, there is slight | tines, and thus determine blood to them 
delirium or convulsive action of the mus- from the brain. 

cles, sometimes lasting for one or two 

hours, which will frequently occur, if the| The inflammation of the eyelid in this 
extravasation be only so slight as not even | case differed from the common erysipela- 
to produce pressure. The symptoms in| tous inflammation, inasmuch as it was not 
Turnham's case were dependent on con- | ushered in by any shivering, and present 
cussion or slight compression—those which | ed no defined margin of redness on the 
generally attend upon concussion, but they | skin. The redness here was more likely 
lasted longer than is usual in such cases.|to arise from diffuse cellular inflamma- 
The post-mortem examination showed the tion, as the man was of a large gross ha- 
early symptoms of the case to be depend-| bit, and bac constitution,—altogether a 
ent upon concussion. He was very pro-| bad subject for such anaccident. He had 
perly bled on the spot where the accident | also a frequent small, feeble, pulse, which 
occurred. It sometimes happens that,! prevented the exhibition of remedies pro- 
after concussion, the heart’s action will! per for the affection of the head. 

fail, and syncope will come on; and when | 

the pulse rises, you should bleed the pa-| We are led to the conclusion that the 
tient. If in collapse, do not wait until) symptoms depended upon concussion. 
complete reaction is established betore you | There was serum found in the base of the 
bleed, but do it at once, for the brain can-| brain, and also in the ventricles, conse- 
not bear the pressure of the blood upon it, | quent upon concussion, inflammation, and 
and the blow may have ruptured a ves-| effusion. Many of the symptoms of the 
sel; and if reaction is completely esta-| external affection depended upon the effu- 
blished, the vessel may again pour out! sion of pus into the orbit of the eye under 
blood. In these cases, as Mr. Porr very'the scalp and occipito-frontalis muscle. 


properly observes, you first have concus- 
sion and then compression. If you do not 
bleed when the pulse rises, compression 
will, of course, come on; and if you do 
bleed, you will enable the patient to bear 
the injury better, and to recover from the 
effects of it sooner. This patient was also 
bled on the day after the accident, as he 
had not recovered from the effects of the 
concussion. I believe the patient may re- 
cover his senses sooner if he be bled, but 
time does much in all cases of this kind, 
and bleeding is proper also, in order that 


the patient may better meet the attack of | 
inflammation of the brain, which is so fre- | 


| Concussion of the brain is not necessarily 
|fatal. The greater number of cases re- 
cover, but not without inflammation of the 
brain or its membranes supervening, 
which is not after all very severe. It ge- 
nerally comes on two or three days after 
the accident, with pain in the head, hot 
skin, frequent pulse, the insensibility 
changing to delirium,—the blood, when 
drawn, exhibiting the inflammatory crust. 
The symptoms may continue from two or 
three days to a week or a fortnight, during 
which time the patient may require bleed- 
ing, purging, and starvation. But every 
now and then, in spite of the most active 


| treatment, effusion will take place. Ifthe 
patient die soon, you will find only a 
slight degree of effusion in the ventricles 
mending bleeding, | do not advise you to and cells between the membranes of the 
remove large quantities, for you cannot | arachnoid and pia mater. If he bear up 
by so doing prevent inflammation of the! for a longer period, pus will be mixed 
brain. It will come on do what you will,| with the serum in the ventricles, and 
and will continue for a certain time, and | smeared over the membrane of the arach- 
run a certain course, which you cannot noid. Under these circumstances the in- 
stop or check, and all that you can do is flammation frequently kills in a short 
to conduct it to a favourable termination. | time. Sometimes the inflammation will 
If you take large quantities of blood from | be so intense as to exhaust the energies of 
the patient, he will not be so well able to | life even before there is time for effusion 
bear the inflammation, for you cannot bleed |to come on. Of this 1 have seen a few 
him largely when the inflammation is once examples. 

fairly established. In cases of this kind, | 

therefore, remove small quantities at a 

time, watch the patient narrowly, and if 

the pulse rise, take away five, eight, or | 


quent a sequel of concussion. Thus I 
have given you three good reasons for | 
bleeding in all such cases. In recom- 
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vaccination, the vaccinator was provided 
with a supply of medicines, and ordered 
to give advice and medical assistance to 
_any of the natives who might apply to him. 
| He was also furnished with from six to 
IN THE cight peons, to assist himself and his native 

, a subordinates in collecting the inhabitants, 
BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. transmitting orders, procuring supplies, 
_—_— &e. This plan you will, I think, say was 

To the Editor of Tur Laxcer a well-devised one, calculated to be of in- 
be , finite use, not only as a means of shielding 

Sir,—As it appears to me that a de-/| the natives from the attacks of a dreadful 
tailed account of the present state of vac-| disease, but as a means of extending 
cination in the Bombay Presidency may | among them a knowledge of the character 
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not be uninteresting to many of your 
readers, I trust you will give a corner of 
your valuable periodical] for the insertion 
of the present precis. 

But few people probably are av ire, 
that the Bombay Presidency is theonly one 
of the three Presidencies in which there 


of the British Government, showing that 
their rulers looked upon them in rather 
a higher view than that of mere living 
machines, created to pay taxes. They 
had, and still have, need of this knowledge, 
for even to the present day many of them 
never see the face of a European unless 





are surgeons whose chief and exclusive 
duty is the propagation of cow-pox. To! 


as a tax-gatherer. 
That the institution has amply answered 


be sure, in Madras and Bengal there are | the ends proposed by its founder must he 
“superintendents general” of vaccination, | evident to any traveller. It is only to be 
under whom are civil surgeons, at certain regretted that the means of Government 
stations, who have a vaccinating allow- did not originally allow of a more exten- 
ance, and one or more native vaccinators | sive establishment of native vaccinators, 
under them; but there are no travelling and it is still more to be deplored that the 
vaccinators. | Government should in its late economiz- 

We owe our present system to the en- ing policy have found it necessary to 
lightened liberality of the Hon. Mount- reduce the establishment still further; 
stuart Elphinstone. He saw that the but of this more hereafter. Meantime 
system as formerly established was one I pass on to a detail of the actual work- 
not at all fitted to the wants and habits of|ing of the machine, and with a view 
a half-civilized and half-subdued popula-! to this I think I cannot do better than 
tion, however weil it might be adapted for; communicate the plan I have followed 
the meridian of Greenwich, and that it| during the three years I have been a vac- 
was absolutely necessary to the final es-|cinator. These three years having been 
tablishment of vaccination, that it should! spent in three of the four divisions above- 
be carried to the doors of the people—too | mentioned, I shall begin with Guzerat, 


lazy,—too poor,—or too ignorant, to come 
in search of it. He was welb aware | 


a rich, populous, and extensive province, 


lin length about 250 miles, and in breadth 


that the presence of a European officer | about 50, moreor less. As each class of 
thoroughly versed in the manners and|the people requires to be dealt with in its 
habits of the natives, would do more to/own peculiar manner, I shall first give you 


smooth away prejudices than the best na- 
tive vaccinator. Actuated by these views | 
he divided the whole of the territories of 
the Presidency into four grand divisions, 
and to each of these divisions he appointed | 
a European vaccinator, with an establish. | 
ment of native vaccinators under him.| 
The European vaccinator was exempted 
from all local control, civil, military, or 
medical, and was at liberty to carry on his 
operations in whatever part of his district 
he might think proper, reporting, monthly, 
to the medical board at Bombay. The 
salary was liberal, so that the vaccinator 
could at any time take a rapid journey, 
and come suddenly on his native assist- 
ants to ascertain the fidelity of their re- 
ports, settle quarrels, Ac.; and, in addi- 
tion to the duties of superintending the 








. 


'a slight sketch of the different classes. 


The population is, towards the central 
and southern parts, half agricultural and 
half manufacturing or commercial. To- 
wards the northern parts it is almost en- 
tirely agricultural and pastoral. Large 
towns in the province are numerous. I 
speak within bounds in saying that there 
are at least sixty walled towns, varying in 
population from 6000 to 150,000 people, 
besides innumerable smaller towns and 
villages, for the inhabitants (as in Spain) 
all congregate in villages, the state of po- 
lice not adinitting of the cultivators living 
scattered over the country. The popula- 
tion is of a very motley character. In its 
grand divisions it may be said to comprise 
the following classes. 

Ist. Bretmins. This class is not very 
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numerous in proportion to the rest of the 
population. They are, however, found 
con in great numbers at certain 
shrines, or spots of reputed sanctity, just 
like our own black gentlemen in the cathe- 
dral towns. The majority of this class is, 
1 should say, indifferent, or unfriendly, to 
vaccination. When, however, we find 
them, as is often the case, in the situation 
of revenue or judicial officers in our colo- 


nial government pay, they generally afford | 


hearty and efficient co-operation. 

2nd. Buneeas, or traders. 
two kinds, Hindoos and Seceders, or 
Shrawaks. Both classes, but particularly 
the latter, are meek, well-disposed, and 
duly sensible of the benefits of vaccina- 
tion. 

3rd. Koonbees, or cultivators. 
numerous class, sober and hard-working. 
Generally speaking, they readily bring 
their children for vaccination; but are 
timid, and require gentle treatment and 
persuasion. 

ith. Grassias. A sort of landholders in 
their own right, sometimes holding rent- 


free estates, and at other times paying a, 


small quit-rent. This class consists chiefly 
of rajpoots. There are among them a few 
Mussulmans. The whole of them are im- 
moderately addicted to opium, savage, 
lazy, and idle ; their habits are too law- 
less to submit to the control required in 


the regular army, but they are to be found 
largely in the pay of Government, as col- 


lectors, soldiers, peons, &c. This class is, 
in general, difficult to be dealt with as 
to vaccination, being proud, mistrustful, 
and jealous. Those, however, who are in 
our own service, are generally casicr to 
deal with. 


ith. Mussulmans, many of whom are | 


congregated in the cities, but many also 
of whom are cultivators. The city class 
support themselves by service, as sepoys, 


regular and irregular; by the practice of 
various handicrafts, as dyeing, bow-mak- | 


ing, silk-weaving, making confectionary, 
&e. 
fully alive to the benefits of vaccination, 
but are, in many cases, held back by natu- 
ral apathy, and by disaffection and jea- 
lousy in regard to their women. 

Gth. Hindoo Artizans. 
numerous class, comprising carpenters, 
smiths, tailors, turners, lacquerers, dyers, 
cloth-stampers, cloth-weavers, bricklayers, 
potters, &c. &c. These classes are very 
generally tractable, and give little trouble 
to the vaccinator ; but it is often difficult 
to get a look at the vaccinated children 
afterwards, from the intricacy of the lanes 
and alleys in which these classes often 
live. 

7th. The Coolies, robbers from choice, 


These are of 


A very 


On the whole, the Mussu!mans are | 


This is a very! 
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'and cultivators from necessity, much given 
to strong waters and opium, and despising 
control whenever they have an opportn- 
nity. This class is very difficult to be 
dealt with, and I have always found, that 
it is only when I am personally present, 
that Ihave any success with them. My 
native vaccinators are generally afraid to 
trust themselves in a Cooly village, as it is 
odd but they get a good beating, or, per- 
haps, a cut with a sword. I had, however, 
a good deal of success with the Coolies in 
the north of Guzerat, but found it at first 
very difficult to persuade them that in re- 
gistering the names of the vaccinated, I 
was not intending to carry away, for the 
use of Government, the most able and 
| stout of the population. 

8th. The Déeras, or Outcasts. ‘rhis is 
rather a numerous class, some being at- 
tached to each town and village, and 
having various and not unimportant duties 
assigned to them. They are often dissi- 
pated, and will eat and drink whatever 
they can get. It is difficult to get vacci- 
‘nation gencraliy established among them, 
as the higher Hindoos will often object to 
allow the vaccine from their children to be 
applied to a Dhera with the same lancet, 
and the touching of a Dhera renders a 
native vaccinator unclean, until he has 
hathed and changed his clothes. When 
this class is vaccinated, it is generally after 
the vaccination of the other classes has 
been finished for the day. 

Such is a general account of the chief 
classes in Gazerat. I have said nothing 
of the Paris, or Fire- Worshippers, as they 
are confined to the districts of Surat and 
Broach, with a few exceptions. They are 
}so much accustomed to cur rule and habits, 
that they appreciate vaccination com- 
pletely. The same may be said of the 
Borahs, a sectof Mussulmans largely scat- 
tered over Guzerat, as cultivators and 
traders. Numbers of them are to be found 
at every market emporium on any of the 
ereat roads, and it is their acuteness, ge- 
neral intelligence, and travelling habits, 
which enable them to appreciate vaccina- 
tion so well as they do. The permission 
and countenance of the high priest of the 
sect is, however, generally necessary. 

I shall now give you a sketch of my 
|} general mode of carrying on the vaccinat- 
jimg dt The situation of vaccinator 
|requires me to be continually moving 
about during the fair-season, i. e., about 
}seven months out of the twelve. Having 

finished any given district of country, I 
then write to the civil authority of the ad- 
jacent district to say that I am about to 
vaccinate there, and to request that his 
jnative officers may lend their aid to mine 
jim conciliating the people, and in giving 
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notices, collecting the people together, &c. out of my journal on this subject some 
Should the rains be close at hand, I then day or other. There are few chronic dis- 
locate my people in the largest towns of eases which do not come under my obser- 
the district, and I myself move into a vation at thesetimes. I shall now, how- 
town. So soon after the cessation of the ever, just mention that a great majority 
periodical rains as the country is open, of the cases are “wae” or wind, as they 
the roads are consolidated, and the ac- include in this class a very numerous string 
tivity of autumn malaria has somewhat of ailments, such as pains of the stomach, 
exhausted, and that is generally the case rheumatism, hemicrania, and even palsy. 
by the 16th of November, the vaccinating Having finished my examination of a town 
officer leaves his winter quarters and pro- or district, I pass on to another, and keep 
ceeds straight to the places where his as much as possible in the centre of a dis- 
native subordinates may have been sta- trict where the work is going on, so that 
tioned during the past rains, pitches his I can diverge to the right or the left, and 
tent under a spreading tree, as near toa take a rapid view of what each vaccinator 
town or village as may be convenient, and _ is about. 
having settled his encampment, sends for _I alluded before to the degree of willing- 
the native vaccinator employed in the ness for vaccination manifested by the 
place, and directs him to collect as many different classes of the natives. The ex- 
of the children who have been vaccinated ample of the more respectable will often 
as he can. It is seldom in Guzerat that bring in the greater number of children 
above a third of the vaccinated can be col- in a town for vaccination; and it is as- 
lected. Many of the mothers hide them, tonishing what effect a little hearty co- 
from dread of a European. However, by operation on the part of the native reve- 
the first weekly vaccination-day there is nue or judicial officers in a village or 
generally a good number assembled, and town will have, while indifference on the 
the vaccinator, having examined, severally, | part of those persons renders the lower 
their arms, has an opportunity of satisfy- classes timid and reluctant. I recollect, 
ing himself as to the correctness of the when at the city of Putum some years 
returns given by his native vaccinator. He ago, where my native vaccinator had 
also has an opportunity of seeing the fresh heen employed for some time previous, 
vesicle, and judging of its genuineness.'and with very small success, that soon 
At this visit, also, many of the respectable after my arrival, sundry respectable Mus- 
inhabitants will bring their children to be | sulmans reqnested me to come and vacci- 
vaccinated under the eye of the European nate their children. I did so, and next 
vaccinator. This class, however, generally weck had the pleasure to find that appli- 
refer the vaccinator to come to their cations for fresh vaccination from the arms 
ouses, as the mothers do not like to go of those children were very numerous, 
out, and are afraid to trust their children’ and that there was afterwards no difficulty 
away from the house. I have visited found in carrying on the work. At times, 
many respectable natives in this way, and when the small-pox rages with virulence, 
have always been received with much the present danger makes the most igno- 
cordiality. An ancient chair is generally rant forget their prejudices, and apply for 
brought out, or procured for the occasion, vaccination, and too often is it the case 
the best cotton carpet is spreadin an upper that these put off the application till too 
room, and a regale of sweetmeats is pro- late. In illustration of this, I recollect 
vided. At such visits, too, I generally being written to in 1830, by my lamented 
find sundry persons of the establishment friend the late Dr. Gordon, superintend- 
anxious to have medical advice for some ing-surgeon, north-west Division, begging 
ailment, and interesting politico-geogra- me for God’s sake to send him a supply of 
phical conversations are entered into by matter, and, if possible, a vaccinator, by 
my host and some of the neighbours. I the earliest opportunity. He afterwards 
could amuse you a good deal by relating stated to me, that he was surprised on 
some of the questions asked, but this is going out of his door one morning to find 
foreign to my present subject. On such the whole of his yard completely filled 
occasions, however, I enjoy such oppor- with miserable villagers, many of whom 
tunities of observing the domestic habits had come seventy miles, from the wildest 
of the Hindoos as no other situation can part of our north-west frontier, bringing 
afford. with them their little ones, some two in 
Returning to my tent, I give notice a pannier, others two or three on a bul- 
through the town that I have advice and lock or pony, &c. They had fled from 
medicine at the service of the sick, between the small-pox, which was committing 
the hours of 9 and 12 daily, and this part dreadful havock in their thinly-peopled 
of my duties is, I assure yuu, no sinecure. country, and came beseeching the Doctor 
I shall, if you like ft, give you a few leaves to vaccinate them; and yet those very 
‘ 
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people, had I gone among them at a time 
when the small-pox was not prevalent, 
would have been most apathetic, if not 
refractory. 

The year 1830 was a severe one. Small- 
pox then prevailed extensively, and cut off 
very many children in districts which the 
vaccinator had not previously been able 
to visit. I remember that I was at that 
time written to by my worthy friend, 
Joseph H. Jackson, Esq., then assistant 
to the Collector of Ahmedabad, with a 
pressing request for a supply of vaccine 
matter. I sent it him forthwith, and he, 
with indefatigable zeal, vaccinated crowds 
of people who came to him from the Kat- 
tiawar districts. 1 have known officers, too, 
in command of out-posts, do much good 
in this way. 

Having been employed for a year in 
the Konkan division, | may say a little 
about it, as affording some interesting de- 
tails. It is a long strip of hill and dale, 
extending from the foot of the Ghauts to 
the sea, thickly peopled compared with 
what one would suppose, and having many 
of the villages most romantically situated. 
Dr. Bell first practised as traveliing vac- 
cinator here, and it is probably owing to 
the excellent beginning made by him that 
the work now goes on so smoothly. The 


only villages where it does not succeed 


well are those chicfly inhabited by Brah- 


mins, many of whom hate us and our in- | 


stitutions most heartily. I may add to 
these a good many of the villages inhabit- 
ed by fishermen, who are unwilling and 
suspicious in numercus instances 
suspiciousness probably arises from the 
circumstance that these fishermen are 


The | 
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Some of your readers may be anxious 
to know the degree of protection afforded 
by vaccination in India against small-pox. 
The result of my experience is this, that 
in the southern Konkan I have heard of 
the modified disease having attacked vil- 
lages, but 1 inquired for those villages in 
vain. I know that in the city of Surat it 
has appeared, though I think by no means 
in so large a proportion as in Europe. In 
this district, I have tried the inhabitants 
by question and cross-question, but | can- 
not get them to admit that the modified 
disease ever attacks the vaccinated, and, 
certainly, the inhabitants of the rich per- 
gunnahs of Broach and Jumboseer do 
show, practically, their belief of this, from 
the unabated confidence they have in vac- 
cination. This experience is, you will say, 
at variance with experience in England, 
but I cannot help that. I give you the 
fact as itis. I have in the north of Gu- 
zerat not been able to ascertain the truth 
so thoroughly, but I have never heard of 
any complaints, excepting in one instance, 
communicated to me by Major Speirs, 
now superintendent of affairs for Rajpoo- 
tana. He mentioned that the Ranah of 
Serowi's two children, who had been 
vaccinated, had both taken the disease 
(small-pox), as also numbers in the town 
(no deaths, however, meutioned). I do not 
know, however, whether the vaccine taken 
to Serowi may not have altered its nature, 
and have become purulent, as it often 
does in the hot season. I rather think that 
no European vaccinator had an opportu- 
nity of ascertaining this fact. Serowi is 
remotely situated, and is not under the 
Bombay Presidency. 
Such, Mr. Editor, is a sketch of the pre- 


subject to a capitation tax, and they have | 
an idea that one of our objects may be to} sent state of vaccination in a great part of 
get more accurate returns of the inhabit-|the Presidency. .Did the finances of the 
ants for its collection. But, generally} country but admit of a larger establish- 
speaking, in the Konkan, I have had very|ment of native vaccinators, the result 
little trouble. In visiting the different | would be still more striking than it now is. 
townlands, I had only to send notice on|I think you must see, too, Mr. Editor, that 
the previous day, and on passing along/a person in the situation of a travelling 
next morning I found the whole of the | vaccinator, where so much is left to in- 
inhabitants, with their children, collected | dividual zeal and activity, ought to be 
at one spot,—each more anxious than an- | pretty well paid, particularly as the duties 
other to have their little ones examined. | of the situation involve a life of loneliness, 
In this way I was often able to examine | and of separation from European society, 
three or four villages, when travelling | not forgetting the numerous expenses at- 
along, in one morning, and I have always | tending travelling; and accordingly when 
found the gratitude of the poor villagers| Mr. Elphinstone organised the depart- 
most delightful to my feelings. The con-| ment, he fixed the salary at 660 rupees 


sequence of the Konkan, too, as regards 
its population, is not small, for besides 
the before-mentioned capitation tax, which 


per month (including net pay); and from 
| this sum were to be defrayed the expenses 
of conveyance of children, the purchase of 


brings in to Government, annually, two or | sweetmeats and stationery, and office ex- 
three rupees for each able-bodied fisher-| penses, travelling, a fit-out, and the car- 
man, it is from the Konkan that the ranks | riage of tents, a government medicine 
of our native army is chiefly filled, so that chest, and country medicines, alias Bazar 
here population reckons as money. | drugs. For all these duties and all these 
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expenses, in a sultry and unhealthy clime | 
(for Guzerat is eminently so), I don’t think 
you will say that 5942. per annum was too 
much, “ Sed dis aliter visum.” 

Some four years ago, forth came a fiat, | 
reducing the salary of vaccinators from | 
660 rupees to 410. Now I should have 
had not the least objection to bear my 
share in the distress of the times. but 
surely a diminution of 150 rupees might 
have satisfied those patrons (1 wish I 
could say “ patterns”) of economy, ho 
sit in high places. At all events, it might 
have been supposed, a priori, that having 
been relieved from the burden of half ou 
salary, we should also he eased of that of 
public expenses, formerly paid out of the 
salary. Yet would you believe it, Mr. 
Editor, I was civilly told that the salary 
having been originally fixed to include 
every expense, public and private, it must 
continue to do so until the Court of Di- 
rectors might choose to modify their order | 
on the subject, for with them the measure 
was said to have originated! Memorial, 
ou memorial has been forwarded to that 
body, but as yet without any result, al- 
though three years might have afforded 
space for at least an ensrrer. I think that 
the Hon. Court is, with ai! its faults, about 
the best-working government we have, 
and I am not without hope that should 
these lines fall under the eye of some of, 
the twenty-four, they may induce them to 
examine into the case of a set of men 
who are working, uncheered by praise, 
an] unrewarded by fame, to forward the 
happiness of the subjects of our widely-, 
extended Indian empire. They may then 
say whether it is right that an individual, | 
enjoying a yearly allowance of 3702, should | 
out of that sum provide for the same pub- 
lic expenses as he did ou$..of a salary of 
5944. Our case ought to have been con- 
sidered at the time when that of regi- 
mental-surgeons and assistaut-surgeons 
was decided on, and we had every right 
to participate in the benefit accorded to | 
them. 

Our local rulers, taking the order of 
the Court of Directors in the most nar- 
row sense and construction, kept us down, 
and do coutinne to keep us down, toa 
niere subsistence, and while all of them in 
private admit the hardship of our case, 
profess themselves unable to better us, 
and, as yet, no one vaccinator has re- 
ceived, as a reward for his activity, an ap- 
pointment of a better description. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
A Bompay Assistant-SURGEON. | 

India, 1833. 





ON TRANSFUSION 


IN PRESENTATIONS OF THE PLACENTA. 


To the Editor of Tas Lancet. 


Sir,— About 150 years ago the operation 
of transfusion made a great noise at Paris. 
Etmuller performed an infinite number of 
experiments in which he injected different 
liquids into the veins of adog. M. Denis 
imagined that, by the transfusion of bluod, 
the human frame in the last stage of decay 
would suddenly feel renewed life. Unfad- 
ing youth, beauty superior to time, and 
existence which defied the grave, were to 
be the results of the wonderful discovery. 
Subsequent experiments, however, de- 


|stroyed, in some measure, the pleasing 


illusion. The deaths of so many victims 
resulted, that Parliament at last put an 
end to the sacrifices at this altar of fashion- 
able novelty. 

Forty years of experience convinced the 
French that injecting liquors into the 
system by the veins (although promising 
much at the time of operating) seldom 
failed to induce premature death. It may 
be urged that the operation at the present 
day is more skilfiily performed, and is 
modified in such a manner as to become 
perfectly harmless, supposing it to do no 
good; but I am reluctant to believe that 
any member of the medical profession 
would submit to have the experiment tried 
ov himself, however modified or however 
skilfully performed. In doubtful cases, 
when the practitioner is at a loss how to 
act, an uncertain remedy is perhaps better 
than none, but surely this rule cannot 
apply to presentations of the placenta, 
where the loss of blood is dependent on a 
lesion of the bicodvessels, and where, until 
the cause is removed, injecting blood into 
the system would only tend to aggravate 
instead of restraining hemorrhage. The 
practice of midwifery has taught us that 
presentations of the placenta require im- 
mediate assistance. If the accoucheur 
waver through timidity, or hesitate to fol- 
low the experience of ages, his patient is 
lost. To presume to speculate under such 
circumstances, would only serve to mis- 
guide young practitioners, and lead them 
to commit irremediable blunders. When 
the cause of hemorrhage is obviated, it is 
not uncommon to sce patients recover in 
a surprisingly short time, often contrary to 
the expectations of medica. men. 1 re- 
member a case where one of the oldest 
and most experienced practitioners in the 
City of London gave it as his opinion that 
nothing could save life. in which, however, 
the child was turned and extracted, and 
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ENLARGED TONSILS.—THE GREGORIAN TRICK. 


the patient did well, not having a single 
bad symptom, and she is now alive. Had 
a few ounces of blood been injected into 
the system prior to the operation, pro- 
bably the case would have been published 
in Tue Lancet (like thatof Dr Waller*), 
and handed down to posterity as establish- 
ing an aphorism in midwifery, that in pre- 
sentations of the placenta “as long as the 
husband will bleed freely for his wife, the 
medical attendant need no: despair.” 1 
am, Sir, yours truly, D. Lewts. 
28, Bunhill Row, Finsbury, 
Jan. 6, 1834. 





WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Saturday, January Ath, 1834. 


Dr. Geornce Grecory in the Chair. 


SCARLATINA. 


Tue early portion of the evening was 
devoted to the consideration of mecdial 
topics having temporary and practical 
interest. 

Mr. Krxeé first broke silenee, and drew 
attention to the subject of extreme 8well- 
ing of the tonsils in scarlet fever, and the 
great debility supervening on that disease, 
with a view to elicit some information 
thereon from the Society. He had ob- 
served, that none of the usual ‘antiphlo- 
gistic means, however powerful, possessed 
any considerable effect in reducing the 
bulk of the enlarged tonsils in scarlatina, 


though the symptoms were often so very! 


serious and distressing as to make their 
successful treatment a matter of the high- 

est moment. The enlargement produced | 
great obstacles to mastication and deglu- 
tition, and congestion of the brain seemed 
decidedly apparent. Where the patient 
Was nervous, and apprehended suffocation, 
the symptoms were frequently dangerous. 
He had himself produced a marked and 
surprising degree of relief by introducing 
into the tonsils a long-pointed bistoury, 

covered with a piece of lint, to within 
about an inch, or an inch and a half, of 
the point, and then carrying the instru- 

ment from before backwards in a line with 
the cheek, taking care not to extend it 
upwards, from fear of perforating the 
pharynx, or any of the large vessels. He 
thus cut the amygdala completely through, 
leaving upper and under portions. The 
patient then gargled the part with hot 
water, when free bleeding followcd, and 
as onishing relief was obtained. The last 
case on which he thus operated was that 
of a medical man, to whom he had been 


* Vide Lancet of Dec. 28, 1833, 
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called by Dr. Probert of Bury, and there 
the happiest result followed. With respect 
to the extreme debility which followed 
scarlatina, however slight the attack, a 
case had occurred to him of rather a sin- 
gular nature, in which hematuria took 
place. The urine appeared to be mixed 
with a considerable quantity of blood, but 
there was no pain, nor any symptom of 
disease in the bladder or kidneys. The 
patient was a little girl, aged 11. 

Mr. Dernorrt said, that the puncturing 
|of the tonsils was a practice very much 
| pursued by Mr. White, at the Westminster 
Hospital, and which he (Mr. D.) consi- 
dered not only relieved the patient from 
the unnatural congestion of blood, but ex- 
cited the absorbents. 

Mr. Hunt thought it was one of the 
nicest points in the practice of scarlatina 
to avoid ulceration of the tonsils ; he pre- 

jsumed that this practice of puncturing 
did not lead to it. With regard to the 
debility following scarlet fever, the treat- 
ment had wonderfully changed during the 
last twenty years. Very little was now 
done in the early part of the disease, the 
great object being to avert the succeeding 
typhoid symptoms. 

Mr. Greenwoop was disposed to attri- 
bute the swelling of the tonsils to an in- 
flammatory diathesis unconnected with the 
scarlet fever. 


THE ONE-FACULTY RESOLUTION, AND 


THE LATE BALLOT. 


The subject having dropped, the Cuarr- 
MAN informed the members that they 
might now enter upon the subject of the 
notice lately given by Dr, Epps. 

Dr. Eves, in compliance with the inti- 
mation, rose and addressed the meeting. 
He had, he said, found that his “ notice” 
had occasioned considerable diseussion in 
the public prints, but he wished it to be 
understood, that he entered on the ques- 
tion without the slightest degree of party 
feeling, and without having consulted any 
one as to the propriety of giving such a 
notice, nor had he spoken to a single mem- 
ber of the Society since the last meeting, 
to ascertain whether it was likely that his 
motion would receive support. He was 
absent when the ballot proceedings took 
place, and therefore the notice he had becn 
induced to give was founded on the pub- 
lished reports of them,—proceedings 
which he considered to be perfectly in- 
consistent with the regulations and inte- 
rests of the Society, and the dictates of 
common sense. (Hear, hear.) Three 
nights had been occupied in discussing 
the question of medical reform, and seve- 
| ral resolutions were passed. Those resc- 
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lutions were read on the first night, and 


so extensively published that no gentleman | 


could be taken by surprise with respect to 
them. They were also passed almost 
without opposition, up to the eighth, when 
a discussion arose, and amendments were 
moved by Mr. Walker and Dr. Gregory. 
The former was withdrawn that unani- 
mity might exist, and the latter, on 
heing put to the vote, was declared to 
be lost beyond all question, the eighth 


resolution being subsequently declared | 


by the Chairman to be indisputably 
carried. But Dr. Gregory demanded a 
ballot on the question, and in the face 
of the declaration of the Chairman, that 
he had no kind of doubt as to the 
passing of the resolution. How came 
it, then, that the ballot was postponed 
until another night? Whence did the 
Chairman obtain his authority to post- 


pone the ballot, when there was abund-| 


ance of time to take it on the same even- 
ing. (Hear, hear.) The Chairman mast 
have adopted a rule without consulting 
the Society upon its propriety, and the 
subsequent proceedings had thus placed 
the Society in a most absurd position, and 
completely stultified its acts. But there 
was another yet stronger circumstance, 
for after the eighth resolution had been car- 
ried, and the amendment to it !ost, Dr. 
Gregory himself moved a resolution, the 
ninth, which required that a petition to Par- 
liament should be drawn up, embodying 
the principles of the preceding resolutions, 
and which ninth resolution was carried 
unanimously. (Hear, heer, hear.) Aud yet 
on the next evening the Society proceeded 
to ballot on the amendment which had been 
lost, and the motion which had been car- 
ried and ordered by the Society to be 
embodied in a petition. If this was not 
an absurd proceeding, nothing vould be so 
characterised. The demand for the bal- 
lot was called a burst of disappointed feel- 
ing, which was not meant to last, and the 
fact of Dr. Gregory having himself moved 
the ninth resolution tended to confirm it as 
such. Why then, he (Dr. E.) demanded, 
was the ballot allowed to be taken? At 
any rate why was it postponed? The 
whole circumstance was so inconsistent 
with sense and reason, that he felt it to be 
his duty to take the sense of the Society 
upon the proceeding. He should be glad 
to hear the opinion of some other member 
on the subject. Dr. Epps then, on the 
decision of the Chairman that he (the 
Chairman) would hear no further obser- 
vations on the matter until the notice of 
Dr. Epps was put as a motion, and had 
been seconded, framed his notice into a 
motion, when it was seconded by 

-Mr. Hunt, who said that he did so 


| with much pleasure, from a feeling he en- 
| tertained that he was thus performing an 
act of justice towards an individual who 
might, in consequence of the motion, be 
rendered liable to a suspicion that he was 
not that warm advocate of the character 
and interests of the Society which he was 
sure he wished to be considered. It too 
frequently happened that when objects 
‘of high importance were to be attained, 
impressions existed that influential men 
would oppose them. The Westminster 
| Medical Society, however, had at least one 
| high-spirited member on its list, who set 
jat nought all considerations when the 
| good of the Society was at stake, and who 
had proposed, that, at all hazard, medical 
|refurm should be discussed there, himself 
|introducing it to their attention. He 
alluded to their present Chairman. True, 
| when moving in the matter he had said 
| he did not wish to be much of a debater, 
jand he wished the speaking to devolve 
| upon others; but he procured meetings of 
medical men to consult together on the 
subject. At those meetings (the prelimi- 
nary meetings to the late reform debate) 
certain resolutions, virtually the same that 
| were afterwards passed by the Society, 
were submitted to notice, and underwent 
careful discussion, after which the gentle- 
men assembled (eight in number) were 
asked whether any of them particularly 
objected to the resolutions as finally com- 
pleted. No difference of opinion on them 
existed. They were assented to by all,— 
by their present Chairman amongst the 
number,—and those resolutions were pre- 
sumed to embody the chief complaints of 
the profession, and to contain only such 
things as ought to be expressed by the 
Society. After, however, one more exa- 
mination, it was suggested that the eighth 
resolution, as it then stood, did not contain 
'enough,—was not sufficient in its views. 
It was accordingly amplified, and with the 
other resolutions, submitted to the Society. 
Seven were passed unanimously. The 
eighth met with opposition. A stumbling 
block was placed in its way’ by Dr. Gre- 
gory himself — by the very gentleman who 
penned it to meet the objects of the So- 
ciety. His earnest wish undoubtedly was 
that his own darling child should be made 
so perfect and unexceptionable that it 
should be carried without a dissentient 
voice in the Society. Yet that very child 
had he tied to suffocate. Two or three 
words of explanation from him, however, 
could not fail now to set the whole thing 
at rest. Perhaps Dr. Gregory merely in- 
tended to feel the pulse of the Society. It 
would seem that he did not expect a single 
| hand to be held up in favour of his own 
resolution, yet the Society had been made 
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to appear before the public and their pro- | must now declare that no doubt existed in 
fessional brethren as mere idiots, who | his mind of its having been carried by a 
meant one thing and performed another. | great majority. (Hear, hear, hear.) He 
He would now wait for that explanation | certainly did hear a call of “ ballot,” but 
from the chair, which he felt, with the | he regarded the cry as such a slight ebul- 
most perfect confidence, would be given, | lition of disappointment as an individual 
before he made any further observations | might feel on the loss of a favourite mo- 
on the subject. tion,—nothing more. Yet he (Mr. B.) 
The Cuarrman.—Gentlemen, the mo- | | said at the time, that if a ballot was really 
tion having been moved and seconded, I | demanded, and the demand was properly 
am ready to hear the observations of any giv en to him before he left the chair, it 
gentleman who may choose to address me. | should take place on the succeeding even- 
[Profound silence here prevailed, and | ing. No objection was made to that at 
continued for some minutes, the Chairman 'the time, and the case being a novel one, 
moving neither hand nor foot after he had | it appeared to him the best course to pur- 
resumeil his seat, but continuing the whole | sue. Probably from its happening that 
period with his eyes bent on the desk|the person who demanded the poll was 
beneath.]} the same individual who moved the $th 
Dr. FerGusson at length rose to ex-| resolution, the written demand for the 
press his regret that anything had occurred | ballot was delayed until the very moment 
to disturb the unanimity of the Society. A | at which he (Mr. B ) rose to declare the 
sense of the justice of the eighth resolution meeting adjourned ; ‘therefore, the ballot 
had led him to admit its propriety, though | could not take place that evening.* 
not to its adoption now. Both Dr. Epps and | Though he thought at the moment that 
Mr. Hunt’ appeared to him to have tra-/the demand for the ballot was an undue 
velled from the record on this occasion. | appeal from the accuracy of the chair- 
The real question before the Society was| man’s decision, he was bound to say 
this—Was a certain proceeding of the | that nothing had taken place to justify 
members legal or illegal ? Was there, infact, | Dr. Epps’s remark that the proceedings 
a law bearing on the point. He had re- | were opposed to common sense, At the 
quested the Secretary to overlook the by- | same time he admitted, that the proceed- 
laws, and he believed there was none. The | ings of the Society, of late, had not been 
Society, therefore, must be guided by pre- | wholly regular on several points. Still as, 
cedent or custom. Yet here they were! by the rules of the Society, no member 
equally in the dark, for the case was unique, | could be said to be taken by surprise on 
and so he hoped it would remain. Hisopi-|this occasion, it was not becoming any 
nion was, that as the Chairman on the 7th | gentleman to attempt to upset the deci- 
of December had declared that the ballot |sion of the 14th, nor, he thought, had the 
could not take place until the preceding | Society, under the circumstances, the 
evening — power to alter what had been done. 
Dr. Grecory.— Succeeding. Mr. Hunt here rose to continue the ob- 
Dr. Fercusson,—and as the Society ac- | servations which he had intermitted with 
quiesced, and as the Society on the suc-|a view to afford the chairman an oppor- 
ceeding ev ening also concurred in the/tunity of explaining his conduct, upon 
ballot, by permitting it to proceed,* no which 
objection thereto could now be taken. The | | Dr. Coptanp rose to “order,” and de- 
point, therefore, was easily decided,—the | manded that the rule of the Society, which 
matter must stop where it was,—the So-| it was in the power of the Chairman to en- 
ciety could not reverse proceedings thus | force, that no member should speak twice 
confirmed. in one night on the same subject, should 
Mr. Gitpert Burnett (the chairman | be now complied with, and he hoped that 
on the 7th) had waited just now in ex- | the Chairman would refuse to hear a second 
pectation that the explanation sought by | speech from the gentleman before him. 
Mr. Hunt from Dr. Gregory would hav e| | Mr. Hun? said, he would bow to the 
come (hear, hear, hear), or he should have | Chair if required, but certainly not to the 
risen before to say, that the ndmber of | rebuke of any other member offered in the 
hands held up, on the 7th of December, | manner which Dr. Copland had presumed 
for the 8th resolution, appeared tohim to use. He differed essentially from the 
to be so decidedly in its favour, that al-| last speaker. The adoption of Mr. Bur- 
though he might not be justified in say ing | nett’s advice would open a door to ) Gonteay 


that it was passed unanimously, yet he | ~- 

| © Itis farthe *r to be remembered, that at this time 

| the great bulk of the members had departed, and 
* Dr. Fergusson forgot that the Chairman of the | the majority of the remainder were so vecupicd in 

1ith peremptorily refused to hear protests from any taking leave, that four-fifths knew gothing of the 

quarter, little Gregori ian proceeding. 
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the Society. The admission of Mr. B.,| related merely to the proceedings on the 


that the eighth resolution was passed so 
nearly unanimously, was of the utmost im- 
portance. Some irregular proceeding after- 
wards took place in an empty room, which 
had placed the members of that Society in 
a most difficult and absurd situation, and 
had at once put aside months of labour 
which were intended to benefit the profes- 
sion and Society. To permit this was out 
of all question. 

Mr. Dition considered the proceeding 
of the ballot to be wholly irregular, inas- 
much as Dr. Gregory had moved the ninth 
resolution after calling for the ballot. He 
should vote in favour of the present 
motion. 


Dr. James Jounson said, that however , 


anxious some individuals might be to get 
themselves out of the scrape of inconsist- 
ency by referring to laws, existing or non- 
existing, it undoubtedly would be the 
opinion of every onc that the Society had 


committed itself in a very extraordinary | 


manner (hear, hear); in the first place by 
the gentlemen who had the management 


of the reform resolutions agreeing unani- | 


mously. to them; and in the next place by 
one of the members of the preliminary 
Committee moving an amendment upon a 
resolution which he him:+«lf had under- 
taken in the Committee to draw up from 
different preposals which were made in the 
Committee and handed to that gentleman. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) That was an unac- 
countable piece of inconsistency, and had 
been, and would be, highly detrimental to 
the Society. The Society would suffer 
also in the estimation of the profession at 
large, from the fact that although the 
eighth resolution had, according to the 
statement of the Chairman )imself, been 
carried by a great majority, some gentle- 
men had, on a subsequent evening, put 
their hands into the black hole of a black 
box, voted against it, and said they had 
repealed it. That could not fai' to be 
taken as a strong proof of the had effects 
of the ballot on such occasions. Had a 
ballot taken place on the same evening 
that the resolution was first opposed, or 
had gentlemen been divided by retreating 
to the two sides of the room, there could 
be no doubt that the resolution would have 
been carried by a great majority. Yet on 
a subsequent evening,—he (Dr. J.) would 
not say how it had been managed, — 
by some means or other the Society had 
contrived to assassinate their own off- 
spring in that black box. (Hear, hear.) He 
cared little about the resolution, because it 
had always been his opinion that the less 
that was said to the legislat about re- 
weédies the hetter; but as motion 


brought forward this everving#ly Br. Epps 





l4th be considered, the Society would 
stultify itself still further, if it did not ac- 
knowledge that it had been made to act 
on the lith of Dec., contrary to the dic- 
tates of common sense, if not contrary 
to law. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

Dr. Evers, in reply, admitted there 
might be no precedent to guide them, and 
he was glad of it. His pride as a member 
would be much abated if he found the 
Society indisposed to negative the pro- 
ceedings which formed the subject of 
debate. 

The CaatrMan now proposed to take 
the sense of the Society on the motion, 
and said it would be better to do so forti- 
with by ballot. 

Several members cried out in astonish- 
ment at this proposal, and 

Mr. Cuinnxock objected to the ballot 
on the ground that it was contrary to law 
and custom. 

The Cuarrman however persisted, and 
pronounced the objection to be out of 
order. 

Mr. Greenwoop trusted the Chairman 
did not desire, in a case of such import- 
ance, to insist on any course which might 
chance to burke the proceedings (ear, 
hear), though the proposal looked very 
like such an attempt. He objected to 
everything of a tricky nature, and agreed 
with Mr. Chinnock, that to take the vote 
by ballot was wholly irregular. 

Mr. Curynock again rose and said, he 
could not forget that Dr. Gregory was the 
very person who proposed on a late occa- 
sion, where the ballot was usual (on the 
‘admission, we believe, of the ex-officers 
of the Aldersgate Dispensary as honorary 
members of the Society), that it should not 
be used, and he was the very first to break 
through that law. He should take the op- 
portunity also of saying, that he thought 
'the President of this Society was bound 
to make some explanation to the members 
of his late conduct, and he was surprised 
that that explanation had been so long 
withheld, 

Observations of a like nature having 
been made also by other members, 

The CaairnMawn again exhibited his un- 
willingness to take the vote by a show of 
hands, ane said that if any member pre- 
sent would request of him that it should 
ie decided by ballot, he would certainly 
insist upon that mode of voting, as the 
law required him to comply with such a 
demand made even by one person. 

A voice, very close to the chair, here 
faintly said “ Raliot,” and Dr. Gregory 
returned a thank-you nod to the persou 
in token that the sound had caught his 
ear; upon which 
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Dr. Jounson protested against such a| Dr. Eres then moved that the procecd- 
course of proceeding, and demanded the | ings of the meeting of December the 14th, 
show of hands, saying, that if the gentle- | 1833,’im so far as referred to the ballot 
man.who had uttered the word “ ballot” | then taken relative to tle 8th resolution 
did not like to show his hand in favour of | and the amendmént, be rescinded. 
the late proceedings, he should be at}! The CHairMman intimated that he was 
liberty to give his vote without acknow- | desirous of taking the opinion of the So- 
ledgment of his name. ciety, as to how far it would be right to 

The Caarrman still urged the ballot, | proceed with this motion before the next 
and said that even one individual had a| meeting. 


right to claim that protection which the 
President had power to afford him, by | 
taking the sense of the Society by ballot, 
and since even one person had claimed it 
on the present occasion, he should feel it 
his duty to enferce that mode of voting. 
He then became much confused, and read 
the resolution of the Socicty in support of 


Several Members, however, demanded 
that a show of hands should be taken 
upon it forthwith. 

The CHArRMAN requested to know if 
any one member was desirous that the 
vote upon this motion should be deferred 
till the next mecting of the Society. 
(Cries af “ No, no,” all around.) Ue then 


his determination, which says, that if any | wished to be informed if any gentlemar 
person demands a ballot on a “ scientific | present desired the opinion of the Society 


question,” it shall be taken on the follow- 
ing evening at nine o'clock. | 


| ° 
| to be taken upon it by the ballot. 
A considerable pause ensued, during 


Dr. Jounson said, that this was not | which the appeal of Dr. Gregory remained 
what was meant by a “ scientific ques- | wholly unvesponded to. 
tion.” The CHatrMAN then said, that as it ap- 
The Cuairman said that notwithstand- | peared to be the feeling of the Society that 
ing the objection, he considered this to be | he should take the vote by a show of 





a motion brought forward so far in ac- | hands, although it seemed to him that it 


cordance with the rules of the Society, as 
legally to require a ballot if demanded. 
Besides, the custom always was, to take 
the opinion of the members by ballot. 


Members, for instance, were always bal- | 


loted for. 
Mr. Petrigrew submitted, that the 


motion should be decided by a show of | 


hands. The draft of a series of resolu- 
tions had been submitted on a former 
evening by Dr. Gregory himself to the 
Society, and the sense of the Society taken 
upon every one of them bya show of hands. 
This was not a “ scientific question,” and 
certainly did not require the ballot. 

Mr. Jonnson said, that he had been 
Secretary to the Society for a considerable 


would be more regular to have recourse 
| to the ballot, he would submit it to the 
| Society by the former mode. He accord- 
| ingly did so, when there appeared 

In favour of the motion a creat show of 
| hands. Against it, /Aree.. It was accord- 
ingly announced to be carried by a great 
majority ; shortly after which the meeting 
| separated, 
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time, and could Say, that whenever a | 


single wish was expressed to have the 
voice of the Society taken by ballot, the 
hallot was invariably resorted to. 

The CHarrMan said, that under the 
circumstances of the case, the Society 
must submit to the exercise of that dis- 
cretion which the Chairman always had 
the power to use. He considered that 
he should best serve the interests of the 
Society by enforcing the ballot. 

The ballot was then taken, when there 
appeared 

For the motion of Dr. Epps, that the 
proceedings of the 14th were not consist- 
ent with the rules of the Soviety, the 9th 
resolution having been carried before the 
ballot was taken ....++.-seeees+. 44 

MEIET Wiailly Sexe b> ad%s wae > 0 18 
Acclamations followed the announcement. 


No, 41, 


—————— 


| AN apparent submission to public epi- 
nion is one of the striking and peculiar 
characteristics of the conservatives. If it 
were not for this affected acquiescence in 
the improvements suggested by the rapidly 
increasing knowledge of the community, 
the gangs of corruptionists would long 
since have been driven from their fasts 
nesses, and thrown headlong into the quac- 
mires which surround their dens of cor- 
ruption. When fighting under their true 
colours, and, consequently, unaided by 
that falag g@m@yjpassumed attribute of wills 
25 
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ingness to “ reform” abuses, they become, 
instantly, the most insignificant of op- 
ponents. When divested of the cloak of 
falsehood, what must be their language ? 
“ We are desirous of maintaining the inte- 
“ grity of existing institutions by an appeal 
“ to the inviolability of the law. We object 
“not to the correction of abuses which 
“are proved to be the growth of ages ; 
“ we oppose not the correction of acknow- 
“ledged errors, but we are resolved to 
“hold out to the last in resisting every 
* projected change in the Charters and 
“ Acts of Parliament, under the aw hority 
“ of which the Medical Colleges and Cor- 
“ porations have for so many generations 
“exercised their important fanctions.” 
If the feelings of the conservatives be not 
in strict accordance with such a declara- 
tion as this, then is their conduct grossly 
and hypocritically inconsistent ; because 
they display considerable industry in de- 
nouncing those reformers who contend 
for the necessity of effecting a change in 
the lew. If the conservatives limit not 
their notions of reform to the correction of 
“ abuses,” then is the difference between 
them and the reformers a question of de- 
gree, not one of principle, and both par- 
ties are equally entitled to the appellation 
of “ revolutionists.” 

If the President of the College of Phy- 
sicians, then, be desirous of retaining the 
respect of the honourable members of his 
own party in Parliament, let him discard 
all courtly and collegiate finesse, and 
boldly and openly declare the extent of 
his demands with respect to the improve- 
ment of our medical discipline. Does he 
seek for the institution of a Royal Com- 
mission with a view to the correction of 
existing “abuses” in medical government, 
or is he solicitous that an inquiry should 
be pursued, that better laws may be 
framed for securing the rights of medical 
practitioners? The reformers show no 
coyness in answering questions of this de- 





scription. They declare frankly that it is 
their object not only to lop off the abuses 
which sprout like so many fungi on the 
walls and pillars of our medical corpora- 
tions, but to reconstruct a new temple, 
with materials that will not readily de- 
cay, or} engender those foul corruptions 
which disfigure and render useless the 
edifices already in existence. 

It is, therefore, but a mockery, a pre- 
text, to appoint a commission of inquiry, 
in order that a remedy may be. applied for 
abuses of the /aw, inasmuch as our courts 
of judicature are already open to the in- 
jured parties. If the existing statutes be 
framed on just principles, why should we 
pester the legislature with our complaints, 
when that legislature, according to the 
doctrine advanced by the conservatives, 
has already supplied us with instruments 
fully adequate to our protection? If we 
do not complain of the law, why, we re- 
peat, is any application to Parliament con- 
templated? Why does Sir Henry Hat- 
FORD endeavour; with unceasing assi- 
duity, to convince Earl Grey and Lord 
Broveuam that the adoption of a Royal 
Medical Commission would be productive 
of advantage to the profession? Surely 
Lord Broveua., the highest legal autho- 
rity in the realm, is not to be cajoled into 
the notion that a Royal Commission could 
prove an engine for filling up breaches 
which have been made by violations of the 
law. No, no; conservative folly can 
achieve no such triumph, though it is pos- 
sible that within the last fortnight some 
such dialogue as the following has oc- 
curred between the Lord CHanceLior 
and the Presipenrt of the College of Phy- 
sicians :— 

Sir Hexyry Hatrorp:—“ Will your 
“ Lordship, now that two of your Lord- 
“ ship's colleagues are present, allow me, 
“ for only one moment, to refer to a mat- 
“ter of public business intimately con- 
“ nected with the public health, our na- 
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“ tional scientific fame, and the honour of “ the legal statutes of your government, 
“ that profession to which I have the fe- | “ and execute the detailsof those statutes, 
“ licity to belong ?” “ rigidly and judiciously.” 

Lord Brovenam.—“ Eh! eh! Sir} Sir Henay.—“ But, my dear Lord,”—— 
“ Henry; is there still a reform breeze| Lord Brovcnam.—“ Dear Sir Hen- 
“rushing through Pall Mall East? I|“ ny, I can assure you that you are pur- 
“thought you had well secured the doors | “ suing an improper course, and one which 
“of your temple against all rude north “does not denote the most accurate 
“ and north-westers ?” “ knowledge of the subject you have un- 

Sir Henry.—“ Your Lordship’s jokes |“ dertaken to investigate.” 
“are far more keen and touching than | Sir Henry.—“ But, my dear Lord,”——— 
“ even the piercing blastof theiced-capped Lord Broucuam.—* Permit me to ex- 
“ Pole. Will your Lordship condescend |“ plain thus much. Parliament does not 
“ to listen for only one moment to two or |“ execute the law, but manufactures it. The 
“three statements and arguments which |“ judges, magistrates, and other such legal 
“ | have to urge in illustration of the pro- |“ authorities, carry the law into execution. 
“ priety of appointing, even before the |“ If you want not an alteration of the law 
“meeting of Parliament, a Royal Medical i“ itself, you can have no object in apply- 
“ Commission ?” “ing to Parliament through the medium 

Lord Broveuam,—“ Your answer to “ of a Royal Commission. If you and your 
“one question, Sir Henry, shall decide. |“ colleagues allow that there are abuses of 
“Is it your object, through the instru- |‘ the law and under the law, why not lop 











“ mentality of such a Commission, to alter | 
“ the statute law of the realm ?” 

Sir Henry.—* Oh! my dear Lord, ob- 
“viously not, certainly not; nothing can | 
“ be more perfect than the Royal Charters 
“of the Colleges of Physicians and Sur- 





“geons, and the Act of the Worshipful 
“Company of Apothecaries, passed in 
“ 1815.” 

Lord Brovenam.—“ Your reply, Sir 
“ Henry, has relieved both myself and 
“my colleagues from the painful neces- 
“ sity of hearing your extended catalogue 
“of grievances, and I feel great satisfac- 
“tion in stating to you, that the heads of 
“the corporations— yourself by far the 
“ most respected, eminent, and influential 
“ —hold the remedy for the evils they de- 
“ plore in their own hands.” 

Sir Henry.—* How, how so, my dear 
Lord ?” 


Lord Brovewam.—* Why, Sir Henry, 
“ if you have perfect laws, you have only 
“ to act perfectly as the administrators of | 
“those laws. Act up to the principles of 





“ them off by enforcing the law?” 

Sir Henry.—“ But, my dear Lord —I—I 
“ — with due submission to your lordship's 
“ most profound and respected legal learn- 
“ ing,—1 bow with the greatest deference. 
“ But, my Lord, undoubtedly, I admit, I 
“see it very clearly, exactly ;—but your 
“ Lordship will, be graciously pleased to 
* recollect that a motion for a committee 
“ of inquiry into the state of the medical 
“ profession is about to be made byMr. War- 
“ burton, and fearing into what channels 
“ that inquiry may extend, and conceiving 
“ that it may terminate in the infliction of 
“ an injury on the community and the pro- 
“ fession, the chiefs of the medical corpo- 
“rations are emboldened respectfully to 
“ solicit the appointment of a Royal Com- 
“ mission.” 

Lord Broucuam.—“ Oh, Sir Henry ;— 
“you are becoming a reformer indeed. 
“ You are anxious the for the adoption 
“ of two Committees of Inquiry,—one Par- 
“ liamentary, the other Royal ?” 

Six Henay-—“ My dear Lord, a vein 
282 
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“ of satire runs 80 fiuetitly and natarally 
“ through your Lordship’s powerful mind, 
“ that, owing to the obtuseness of my poor 
* perception, | experience great difficulty 
“in selecting those thoughts which you 
“would have me receive as orthodox, 


** from the jeux d'esprit which your Lord- | 


“ship would have me to place in the 
“ Chapter of Wit.” 

Lord Brovenam.—* Your reputation 
« for solid learning, Sir Henry, and sound 
“ judgment, relieve me from incurring the 
“ peril which a notice of your ingenious 
* diverticulum would entail.” 

Sir Henry.—“ My dear Lord, as I ac- 
“knowledge my error in entering the lists 
“with an opponent of such gigantic 
“ powers, I have only to ask pardon for 
“my presumption and folly. Fixed as I 
“am on the horns of a very disagreeable 
* dilemma, I at once acknowledge the ob- 
“ ject we have in view in soliciting for the 
“ appointment of a Royal Commission. It 
* is our hope that it would obviate the ne- 


“ ceasity of a parliamentary committee of | 


“ inquiry.” 

Lord Brovenam.—* That is well said, 
« Sir Henny, and spoken like the president 
“of a medical college which was founded 
* in the reign of Henry the Eighth.” 

Sir Henry.—“ I feel greatly flattered, 
“ my Lord.” 

Lord Brovenam.—*“ Sir Henry, your 


“ known honour and virtue, it might have 
“been regarded as the confession of an 
“ immoral purpose. Ha! ha! Sir Henry, 


“ * The devil was sick, the devil a saint would be ; 
“ * The devil got well, the devil a saint was he.’ 
“ Farewell Sir Henry.” 

Nothing is more certain than that a 
Royal Commission is sought for, in the 
hope that it would smother or neutralize 
inquiry. The conservatives believe, pos- 
sibly, that object to be one of praise- 
worthy consideration, but it is not likely 
to be tried by their standard amongst the 
profession at large. There is not an argu- 
ment which can be adduced, there is not a 
shadow of pretext which can be shown, 
for setting on foot cither a Parliamentary 
or a Royal investigation into medical 
| abuses, unless it be so conducted as to 
|lead to a thorough remodelling, we may 
| say to an abrogation, of the existing medi- 
‘cal statutes. It has always been consi- 
' dered, as is explained in the foregoing 
| dia gue, that the law is capable of cor- 
recting its own abuses; but when the law 
| itself is defective, the evils cannot be al- 
| tered or amended without the inter- 


| ference of the legislature. Unless, there- 


| fore, the conservatives avow that it is 
| their resolve to endeavour to preserve, 
| by every conceivable stratagem, the sta- 
ltutes of the medical corporations as those 
|documents are now framed, let them, we 


“ frank and manly openness of character | conjure them, not hazard a single expres- 
“is well known to the whole of the/sion in favour of a Royal, or any other 
“ English nobility, and is appreciated by | Commission, because the abuses of which 
“the head of the Royal House. 
“ have just given me a proof, that the es- | 


You | they so loudly complain, arise, according 
to their own statements, not from an 
“teem entertained for you is not ill-|imperfect state of the law, but out of 
“ bestowed. 
“ have concealed the object of his applica- the voices of these conservative gentry 


A deceitful petitioner would | the maladministration of the law. Hence 


“tion altogether. Sir Henry, your high should be heard in our courts of judica- 
“ character is a proof, that the explana-| ture, and they ought not to be suffered to 
“ tion you have just given, as to why it is contaminate the Council Chamber of the 


“ desirable to appoint a Royal Commis- Sovereign by their corrupt and slanderous 


“sion, was a candid acknowledgment. | whisperings in favour of a project which 
e ! . * 
“ Had it been made by a baronet of un- | is intended to inflict additional torture on 
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cine of England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

The time has at length arrived when 
the conservatives must proclaim what are 
their intentions, or they must submit to 
be denounced as hypocrites. If they ac- 
knowledge, even now, at the eleventh 
hour, that they are desirous of promoting 
a change in the law itself, many of their 
past crimes shall be willingly forgiven, 
and we will then discuss with them, in 
undisturbed good-humour, the extent and 
quality of those alterations which we con- 
sider essential to the preservation and 
utility of a rational system of medical 
government. 
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the legally-qualified practitioners in medi- | “ eighth resolution,” we shall not occupy 


the time of the reader with any remarks 
on that subject.. Common sense, common 
justice, and feelings of self-respect, all 
combined to demand of the Society the 
exposure and annihilation of the paltry 
scheme of the Gregorians. The character 
of the Society, therefore, for consistency 
on the question of medical reform, is fully 
sustained by the erasure from the books, 
of the minutes of the proceedings which 
transpired on the 14th of December. 

If, however, the stain which was in- 
flicted on the character of the Society has 
been satisfactorily expunged, what is to be 
said of the conduct of Georcr Gregory? 
That this man, too, should attempt to brazen 


the thing out by acting as President (and 


We refer with anxiety, certainly not | at a time when the other President was 


with feelings of exultation, to our report | actually in the room!), is of a piece with 


! 
of the occurrences at the Westminster} 


Medical Society on Saturday evening last. 
The members of that body have rescued 
themselves, as we knew they would, from 
the charge of indifference towards the 
cause of medical reform. Assured as we 
confidently were that the members of the 
Society only wanted the opportunity to 
show their detestation of the scandalous 
mancuvre of the Gregorians, of the trick 


which had been resorted to in order to 





the habitual effrontery of the conservatives. 
But he received his reward; and a gentle- 
man who was present informs us that 
Grecory resembled a culprit in the pil- 
lory far more than he did the President of 
a Medical Society. 

Now, what do we collect from the state- 
ments in the report? That Grecorr 
attended a preliminary meeting, with 
seven other members of the Socicty, at 


which meeting it was agrecd to frame the 


cheat them out of their almost unanimous | resolutions which were to be brought for- 


; oe 
vote in favour of a tripartite faculty, we | 


expected the erasure of the ballot proceed- 
ings of the l4th ult., as a thing of course. 
Often have we stated, and here we give a 
fact in illustration of the accuracy of that 
statement, that the clique, heing destitute 
of character, are also destitute of influence, 
unless they resort to intrigue; and the 
species of intrigue to which they can 
have recourse when pressed by difficulties, 
is now displayed to the astonished and in- 
dignant senses of the whole profession. 
Unnecessary as it is to urge one word 
in explanation of the propriety of an ad- 
herence to the first vote in favour of the 





ward for discussion. In order to place 
the circumstances in as clear a light as 


possible before the reader, let us set down 


a few questions and answers, suggested 
for the most part by the uncontradicted 
allegations made by the members during 


the discussion. 


Q. Who attended the preliminary mect- 


ing to frame the reform resolutions? 


A, GeorGe Grecory. 
Q. Whoagreed to the resolutions which 


were presented to the Society, including 
the one for the institution of a Facurry 
or Mepicine? 


A, Groner Grecory. 
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Q. Who drew up the Faculty resolu- 
tion ? 
A. Geonce Grecory. 


the Westminster Medical Society. Singular 
to relate, it was the anniversary of Gre- 
GoRyY’s outrageous conduct towards the 


So much for the preliminary meeting. | lamented and esteemed James Lampert. 
Now commences the business of the public | On Saturday five years, it was, that Gre- 
meetings. Seven of the resolutions adopted | Gory himself stood at the door of that 
at the private meeting having been car-| Society, declaring that he would then act 
ried at the public one with acclamation, | as a “ police-officer” to exclude the public 
the eighth resolution was proposed, when|and the press, when Mr. Lampert was 
lo! an amendment on that resolution was | accused, falsely and scandalously accused, 
moved and pushed to a division. \of having been guilty of “ unprofessional 

Q. Who brought forward that amend- | conduct.” And what is now the situation 
ment? lof Geonce Grecory? We leave him to 

A. Groncr Gaecory. his reflections; but if Mr. Lampert was 

Q. A ballot was then demanded on the | expelled from the Society for alleged un- 
eight resolution. By whom was it de- | professional conduct, is Grorce Grecory 
manded ? to be permitted to remain as President 

A. By Geoace Grecory. over a body which declared, five years 

Q. On the evening appointed for taking ago last Saturday, that it could not allow 
the ballot, who attended and clamoured any individual who had acted in an un- 
for taking it on the Faculty resolution professional manner towards a profes- 
and not on the amendment ? ,sional brother to remain one of its mem- 

A. Grorce Grecory. ‘bers? Whatever may be the decision of 

There’s a “ conservative” for you! the Society with respect to its chairman, 
This is one of Macirop's coadjutors. | assuredly it must be confessed, that the 
One of your “men of high moral feeling!” friends of Mr. Lampert find an ade- 
Oh, how distressing it must have been to quate punishment of the Society for its 
observe the signs of the torture which so’ most unjust conduct towards that gentle- 
good a conservative suffered on Saturday ‘man, in the fact, that Geoncre Garcorr 
evening last! Never were the claims of is one of the occupants of their Presi- 





retributive justice more fully satisfied ; dent's chair. 

than at the Westminster Medical Society| In closing this notice of the proceedings 
on that occasion. Nothing could have of last Saturday evening, we must not for- 
been more perfect. Grorce Grecory get to remind the independent members of 
in the chair—the head of the Society for the Society, that this evening (the 11th) 
the time being,—assailed right and left as | it will be proposed to confirm the minutes 
a trickster, as a paltry manceuvrer in of the last meeting, when the GreGorians 
medical politics ;as a man who had penned |—no we forget;—there can be no Gre- 
and approved of a resolution in private | gorians now ;—the anti-reformers may at- 
which he had strenuously opposed in tend, and, by some ingenious contrivance, 
public! But so deeply was he committed, | once more, fora time, stifle the voice of the 
so overwhelming were the charges against | majority. 1t is of great importance while 


him, that not one word did he offer in| this contest between honesty and fraud is 


defence of his conduct. Strikingly on joven that the upright combatants 
traordinary, too, is the day on which this!should not forsake the scene of action. 
man was rendered the object of exposure, The members of the Society assemble at 


and condemnation before the members of the Hunterian Museum, Great Windmill. 
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the moment the Chair is occupied. 





We must be very brief in adding our 
explanations to the negations which were 
appended to the letter of Dr. Eprs, pub- 
lished in the last Lancet. We had no in- 
tention of holding up the College of Phy- 
sicians as an institution which was 
entitled to the respect and confidence of 
the medical profession, or to point atten- 
tion to that institution as a model of con- 
sistent medical government. On the 
contrary, we merely drew a comparison 
between that College and the other two 
medical corporations of this metropolis, in 
order to show that the establishinent in 
Pall-Mall East was, in reality, the best of 
the three companies, although it was sub- 
jected to the largest share of condemna- 
tion from numerous highly respectable 
medical reformers. 

Did we not succeed in that object? We 
believe that the great majority of our 


readers will instantly reply in the affirma- | 


tive, although Dr. Errs holds a contrary 
opinion. That gentleman, also, we are 
persuaded, — after devoting a little further 
attention to the laws and management of 
the three corporations,— will acknowledge 
that our statements and opinions concern- 
ing them are strictly correct. Butit isneces- 
sary that Dr. Errs should first disabuse 
his mind of certain erroneous impressions, 
the existence of which evidently clouds 
the operation of his judgment. 

We did not condemn the graduates, in 
mass, for having complained in strong 
terms of the administration of affairs in the 
College of Physicians; but we expressed 
our regret that such partial views of medi- 
eal reform should be taken, as to lead any 
physicians to condemn, in a tone of bitter- 
ness, the entire government of the College 
of Physicians, while they professed to dis- 
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street, at eight o'clock precisely, and the! cover certain acts worthy of admiration 
minutes of the preceding meeting are read |in the conduct of the Apothecaries Com- 
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| pany. Undoubtedly, if there be points of 
| relief in the latter Corporation, they are 
far outnumbered in the former. Hence we 
endeavoured to prove that the College 
| of Physicians was less entitled to incur 
the displeasure of Physicians generally, 
than was the Company of Apothecarics. 
| If the “why” be repeated, this is our an- 
swer,—That the College of Physicians, the 








| highest of our medical institutions, permits, 
without molestation, the Grapvates of 
| every University to follow their avocations 
| as medical practitioners in all the branches 
of the profession; while the Apothecaries 





Company, the lowest of our Corporations, 
prosecutes those very GRapUATES in me- 
| dicine,—those very Gra puAtEs whom the 
| College of Physicians manifests no desire 
to disturb in their peaceful pursuits. 


| Again. The College of Physicians will- 
ingly receives, as adequate testimonials of 
qualification, the diplomas of all Universi- 
| ties, English and foreign,—lIrish, Scotch, 
| American, French, German, and Italian. 
The Apothecaries Company not only re- 
fuses to recognise such testimonials, but 
actually prosecutes the best qualified of 
their possessors, if those possessors dare 
to prescribe and dispense pill, powder, or 
draught. We do not condemn the Com- 
pany for not ‘admitting a candidate to 
examination upon such testimonials, and 
no other, as their doing so would be act- 
ing in direct violation of the statute of 
1815. 

“ But,” says Dr. Epps, “ when you state 
“ that the Worshipful Company refuses to 
“examine graduates in medicine of our 
“ chartered Universities, you charge them 
“ with a crime that they are not guilty of; 
“ for,” continues our friend, “ the Apothe- 
“ caries Company will examine any gradu- 
“ ate, of any university, upon the strength 


“ of the fact of the possession ofa degree. 
Here Dr, Errs presses his defence of the 
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gentlemen of Rhubarb Hall very wide in-!“ man, is, that no man can become a 
deed of the mark, inasmuch as he repre- “ Fellow unless he be of a particular reli- 
sents them, in this passage, as gross vio- “ gious creed.” Now as this passage is 
lators of the law. A short quotation from placed immediately after the following 
the Act of 1815, will at once explain to sentence,“ and you point out the cir- 
Dr. Errs the extent and bearing of his “ cumstance wherein the liberality of the 
error :— |“ College of Physicians is manifested, 

“ Section 15.—Provided always, and be | “ namely, that they will examine any one 
it enacted, that no person shall be admitted « who has a medical degree,” it is made by 
to any such examination for a certificate to , De. Mens th dante Gnd Gs ecnrenie. 
practise as an apothecary, unless he shall vy pe 
have served AN APPRENTICESHIP of not comea Fellow ora Licentiate unless he be 
less than Five YEARS to an apothecary.” | of 9 particular religious creed, whereas no 

Diplomas, therefore, according to law, | inference could by any possibility exhibit 
must be whoily unavailing unless they be | a more glaring inaccuracy. It is true that 
accompanied by indentures of apprentice” the Graduates in medicine of Oxford and 
ship. Cambridge subscribe formally their ap- 

Dr. Evers considers that the Graduates! proval of the “ thirty-nine articles” of 
have as much right to complain of their | the Christian faith, but beyond that they 
College ” as have the Members of the Col- take no oath, and within the last ten 
Jege of Surgeons and the Licentiates of the | years several Licentiates have been ad- 
Apothecarics Company to complain of| mitted to the Fellowship without having 
There is only this| been required to subscribe to a single 


slight distinction to be made in the cases article of religious faith, and Graduates 


“ their Corporations.” 


"= . | ——e — P 
thus assumcd to be similar ;—that Gradu- | of any religious or no religious denomina- 
ates in Medicine, unless they be Fellows! tion whatever,—lebrews, Turks, “ Infi- 


and Licentiates of the College of Physi- 
cians, are not more legitimately connected 
with that institution, than they are with 


dels,” or “ Heretics,”"—may become Li- 
centiates of the College of Physicians, 
without being required to undergo the 


the Castle of Skilamkinko, in the Island 
of Jumpers. If the Graduates, for ex- 
ample, of the Scotch Universities, can 
maintain a legal claim to the funds, and 
can exercise a share in the government, of jentire bodies of Fellows and Licentiates, 
the College of Physicians of London, what | jt cannot be necessary that we should 
is to prevent the Members of the Dublin | advance another word on the subject. 
and Edinburgh College of Surgeons from | 
enforcing the same demand with respect | 
to the College of Surgeons in London? | Tue last Number of the Everescence 
If Dr. Eprs were to become a Licen- | contains a short article, in its usual Bil- 
tiate of the College of Physicians, he |lingsgate garb, against Taz Lancer. 
would have some niche of ground whereon Amongst other crimes we are accused of 
to sustain himself in this branch of his | “forgery,” and this accusation of “forgery,” 
argument. But he would scorn to become —not the first time advanced against us 
And why?|in the same “moral” work,—is founded 


slightest pain of conscience by the appli- 
cation, on the part of the College, of any 
religious test whatever. As these are 
facts perfectly well understood by the 





licentiate of such a body. 
Because “ the peculiar feature in the Col- lon an assumed “ false quotation.” 
“Every commen dauber,” says Junius, 


“ lege of Physicians, which makes it stink 
“in the nostrils of every enlightened \" writes ‘rascal’ or ‘ villain’ under his 
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“ pictures, because the pictures them-|We copy the following passage from No. 
“ selves have neither character nor re- 265 of the “ Gazette,” page 422:— 
“ semblance.” The amiuble conductor of “ Be it known, then, that the effusions 
the “Medical Gazette” is not content to which have so nearly driven our contem- 
, ‘ porary * into frenzy, were written—by no 
state facts, and allow his readers to form one: no man—nor woman peither—can 
the appropriate inferences, but, like the claim them as their own.” 
“daubers” of Juntus, he is constantly These words—points, Cashes, and all— 
burdening his criticisms with such choice are copicd, with strict fidelity, from the 
specimens of language as “ liar,” “forger,” “ leading article” of the “ Gazette” of the 
“ blasphemer,” “incendiary,” &c. The ®bove date; and we will now extract an- 
“moral” man, unhappily, is so full of Other passage from the very page which 
falsehood, that he necessarily believes all has furnished us with this rich literary 
other persons to be as near akin to him-, #7ceau :— 
self as he is to the Father of Lies. In! « We will further declare, for his grati- 
Number 539 of Tue Lancet, we quoted fication, that on no two occasions, when 
he has been goaded to more than usual 
: : ferocity, has the blow come from the same 
ferred in very flattering terms to the pro-| hand: some are living, and some are dead 
fessional qualifications of three thousand | —seme we do know, and some we never 
' f th ' Tt eine did know—to whom the merit is due of 
only out of three thousand two hundred’ having aimed the shafts which have sunk 
medical practitioners of this metropolis. (so deep, and which have rankled so 
»» long.” 


” 


a passage from,the “ Gazette,” which re- 


In noticing this quotation, the “ moral 
man of the “Gazette” ** wants words’—a —_ Im the whole literature of England the 
very common want with him—“ to express parallel of these acknowledgments is not 
“ the disgust which has been excited in his to be found. We do not allude to the 
“ mind by the perusal of aparagraph which unequalled stupidity of the composition, 


“appeared in Tue Lancer of last week” but to the unexampled want of principle 
on this subject. “ It is,” says the “moral” necessarily inherent in a journal which 
man, “but one paragraph, and yet it con- has been thus conducted. Here is a writer 
Passing Who avows that the most infamous attacks 


tains a quadruple falsehood.” 
over the circumstance that the “ moral” on the moral private character of his lite- 
man does not [appear to know the differ- | rary antagonist, have been unhesitatingly 
ence between a paragraph and a page of published by him, although received from 
paragraphs, he furnishes us with the fol- che hands of persons UNKNOWN! 

lowing as his proof of the two first “false- | We shall now refer to the Number of the 


hoods.” “ Gazette,” published on the 28th of 


“ First, a sentence is quoted, and attri- December last. 
buted to a gentieman, who, so faras we Dr, Jomnson, at one of the late meet- 


know, never read it—but that is his affair; . m a inh é p 
> : . a ‘ the dy Med Soeie 
secondly, it is given in Tar Lancer, as ings of the won ninster Medical Society, 
if it had been editorial in the Gazette, complained of the conduct of the Editor 


though the passage is from the letter of a of the “ Gazette,” and observed that 
correspondent. attacks from that quarter were the less 

That we were justified in making no dis- excusable, inasmuch as he (Dr. Jonwson) 
tinction between what are called the com- had readily served the Editor in an elec- 
munications of “correspondents” and the tion which took place a short time since 
“editorial” articles which appear in the gt St. George's Hospital. In short, Dr. 
“ Gazette,” we have the “moral” and = en 
literal authority of the “Gazette” 





itself. * Tus Lancer, 
t 
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Jounson referred directly to Ropericx 


MACLEOD, 
Now how does the “ Editor” of this 





JOHNSON. 


“Tur Lancet, is a forgery, the words 
“and meaning being totally changed to 
“effect the purpose of misrepresenta- 


“ Gazette” attempt to cast off the double | “ tion.” 

charge of ingratitude and unfair criticism! With respect to the charge of “ for- 
towards Dr. Jonnson? While noticing | gery,” our amiable and “ moral” accuser 
the proceedings of the Society in his|has himself acknowledged,—as will be 
miscellany of the following Saturday, he 'seen above in his explanation of the pre- 
appends the following note to his “ lead- | tended second “ falsehood,”—that the pas- 


ing article” of that week. 


“ When an individual is alluded to as | 
having written any article in this journal, 
we conceive it to be his business, not ours, | 
to admit or deny it; it is, however, rather 
amusing to us to observe Dr. Johnson's 
inference, seeing that the three last leading 
articles, which have annoyed him so much, 
were each written by a different person, | 
though, of course, by adoption, they all 
became ovurs.— Ep. Gaz.” 


After these confessions, with what grace 
or propriety can the Cersercs of the 
“ Gazette,”—for he has told us that the 
“ leading articles” of that production have 
not been written by Man or Woman, 
—with what grace or propriety can this 
Cerpervs accuse a journalist of “ false- 


sage is from the letter of his correspond- 
ent. How we could forge a paragraph, 
which actually appears in the communi- 
cation of one of Ais correspondents, he has 
not condescended to explain. Of the third 
alleged “ falsehood,” it may be stated that 
the writer in the “ Gazette” adduced the 
state of the profession, as represented 
in the paragraph, as a ract, and he 
offered his opinions on what possibly 
would have been the condition of the pro- 
fession, had the College of Physicians 
adopted a line of government which the 
writer then explained. In order, how- 
ever, that the disgrace of “ misrepresenta- 
tion” may fall where it is justly due, we 


hood,” because that journalist happens ‘hall here insert the lengthened sentence 


to have made no distinction between | Whence we copied the calumnious pas- 


those articles which are printed as “ Edi-|*4ge, when it will be seen whether its 
torial,” and those which are inserted as|“ words and meaning were totally changed 
“ Epistolary” communications? If the |“ by Tar Lancer to effect the purpose of 


“no man,” the “ no woman,” of the | “ misrepresentation — 
“ If the College had acted on this plan, 
, t , h ‘ how different would be the present posi- 
ciates, — ifs associates,—the active pat| tion of the profession—everything would 
ticipators in its crimes,—surely we may | be in its proper place—physic would re- 
, . . |pose under the protection of the College 
be excused for not having recognised their | of Physicians, surgery under that of the 
very equivocal dissimilarities. The two College of Surgeons, and Apothecaries 
first “ falsehoods,” therefore, if “ false- Hall would attend to its proper functions 
hood” th be ’ he legiti —viz. the regulation of the pharmaceuti- 
ood” there any, are the legitimate | -4) department, leaving the practice of 
offspring of the many-headed monster of physic to those that have carefully studied, 
«“ Gazette,” —a j , toria] | and may be presumed most thoroughly to 
eas — ae eo = — understand it ; so that instead of 200 Licen- 
articles have emanated from “ no one,”— | tiate Physicians, 1000 Surgeons, and more 
no MAN, no woman. than 2000 Apothecaries, all engaged in the 
; « _| practice of physic in London, for which 
In proof of the two other alleged “ false | however, the first 200 only are ostensibly 


hoods,” he observes, “ Thirdly, it is quoted | qualified by appropriate studies and exa- 


“ as advanced in support of opinions which minations, we should have some 1500 to 
2000 physicians of both classes, 400 sur- 


“ Gazette,” be unacquainted with his asso- | 


“ the writer in the Gazette argues against; geons at the outside, and some 300 or 400 
“ fourthly, the passage, as it appears es of properly-educated phar- 
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macopolites.” (The article was signed 
“ Civis Medicus.” ) 

Now then, with whom docs the charge 
of “falsehood” rest? The sentence ex- 
tracted from the passage, and inserted in 
Tur Lancer of the 28th of December, 
stood as follows:— 

“ Out of upwards of three thousand two 
hundred licentiate physicians, surgeons, 
and a all engaged in the prac- 


tice of physic in London, two hundred only 


are ostensibly qualified by appropriate | 


studies and examinations. The two hun- 
dred who, only, are ostensibly qualified to 


LETTER FROM “ CIVIS MEDICUS.” 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Siz,—Allow me to trespass on you for 
|the purpose of correcting some errors 
}you have fallen into in your 15th alias 
| 540th Number at the head, and again at 
the close of your leading article in that 
Number you quote a sentence of a letter 
published by me in a recent Number of 
the Medical Gazette, to the effect, that of 
the 3000 odd hundred practitioners of 
medicine of London, the 200 Licentiates 
of the College of Physicians are alone 


practise by appropriate studies and exami- | ostensibly qualified for such practice by 
nations, are the licentiate physicians.” |appropriate studies and examinations. 


a . . | Now from haste, forgetfulness, or some 
Was it not alleged, in the foregoing ex-| Qiher cause of error you have made two 


tract, that there were more than three | or three strange mistakes regarding that 
jot ' passage. 
font pm eye oe ae: my rs * 1. You mistake or appear to mistake 
wards, practising in London? Was it not} the writer. The Editor whoever he may 
stated in the “Gazette” that out of that! be can have no other than an official 
acquaintance with it. I, the writer of it, 
: . _* |am but an anonymous Correspondent of 
qualified to practise by appropriate studies! his, unknown to him so far as I know 
and examinations? And was it not stated , 2nd wholly ignorant of his views except 
‘ : _ | 80 far as they appear in his leading arti- 
in the same production that the 200 were | cles. The Garette is therefore in no 
licentiate physicians? Beyond this we degree responsible for the correctness of 


made no extract, no allegation. The charge | the statements of “ Civis Medicus.” 
: = 2. You mistake the cbject as well as 


number there were only 200 ostensibly 


: ioe ae fl 
of “falsehood” or “ misrepresentation” cer- | the author of that statement. My object 
tainly does not abide with Tee Lancer. was neither to praise the Licentiztes nor 


: depreciate the surgeons aud apothecaries 
not to afford protec- | ; . .. 
But journalism ought not to P | who practise physic ; but to illustrate my 


tion to individuals who, while they profess | position; that owing to the mismanage- 
to govern their conduct by the pures, , ment of the College of Physicians, the 
_ les of “ ality" regulation of medical practice had _ vir- 
principles of “ morality tually passed out of its bands into the 
ing,” hesitate not to utter the foulest keeping of the College of Surgeons and 
c . . a character and | Apothecaries, and that the public health 
err bo a jhad been consequently transferred from 
conduct of opponents by whom they have | the care of the best-informed class of 
been fairly driven out of the honourable | physicians (viz. the Licentiates of the 
d open field of literary warfare. Jour- | oyal College of Physicians, of which, 
= (ee y * ““". | fellows included, for they likewise, though 
nalism, we repeat, ought not to shield | you seem to have forgotten it, are Licen- 
these pests of society. Hence we do not | tiates, there are at present about 200 
f “falset ,.|in practice in London) to that of two 
hurl back the charge o alschood "| very inferior classes of physicians, viz. : 
against the “ Gazette,” because that stu-|1. Surgeons who (vide curriculum of 
: : nnot feel College of Surgeons) study medicine little 
pid juntie of isk end paper bes J x jand are not, if I am rightly informed at 
the indignation of the profession, where-| aj] questioned on strictly medical sub- 
fore we shall be under the necessity in jects—and 2. Apothecaries whose profes- 
ing in tolerably | ional studies exclusive of pharmacy are 
the next Lancer of speaking in tole _ | usually limited to between two and two 
precise terms of Roperick Macteophim- | and a half years of hurried preparation. 
self. In the mean time we insert the follow- In the whole paragraph there is neither 
, “eye ‘ust received | Praise or blame in a moral sense at- 
ing letter which we have jus tached to any but the Royal College of 
from his correspondent “Civis Medicus.” | Physicians. To say that the ill taught are 


and “ good feel- 
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ill informed, and the better taught are |itself. I have entered into no combi- 
better informed is to state not an opinion | nation of the kind, or of any kind, with 
but a fact—further, to say that patients | Tur Lancer, or any other journal; nor 
treated for medical diseases hy London | have | either time or inclination to form 
surgeons or apothecaries are provided | coalitions, leagues, or cabals, against the 
with professional advice of an inferior | Medical Gazette. 1 pity the man who 
quality, and that such patients would, if| could descend to such disreputable misre- 
treated by London licentiate physicians | presentations with the view of injuring a 
ceteris paribus, incur much less risk of| contemporary journalist. To his list of 
maltreatment and enjoy a considerably | inconsistencies, collected from the Medico- 
better prospect of cure ;—surely to make | Chiruryical Reriew, and occupying 80 
such an assertion is again to state not a many columns of the Gazetfe, the editor is 
mere opinion, but a demonstrable fact. If perfectly welcome. 1 am only sorry that 
I should assert that the licentiates of the he did not make a selection from my 
Royal College of Physicians are as good | journal more useful and instructive to his 
surgeons as the gentlemen of Lincoln's readers. I am, Sir, yours, &c. 


Inn-fields, or as skilful in druggery and 
compounding as the licentiates of the 
Hall, what would you say? Which would 
you call it, quizzing or fibbing ? 

If you will insert this in your next Num- 
ber, i shall feel obliged and remain Sir 
your very obedient 

Crvis Mepicus. 

Jan. 8, 1834. 


James Jounson. 
January 7th, 1834. 


P.S. As I never yet have done or said 
anything which I am ashamed or afraid to 
avow, 80 I have no hesitation in admitting 
that | have been mistaken as to the author 
of the paper attributed to Dr. Dill. The 

| Gazette was published on the day the state- 
ment was made in the Society, and I did 
not see it till just before I went there. I 


did, at the moment, think it was Dr. Dill’s, 
The communication of a “ Bombay being certain that it was not my own, in 
_ consequence of having myself noticed Mr. 
: Lawrence's paper in another part of my 
Lancer (page 592), is, on many accounts, journal, and rewarked on the similarity of 
an exceedingly interesting document. It UT page ape As —_ in TL, in ce 
: , . mind a day’ or two afterwards, I omitte: 
is to be hoped that the concluding portion }), pji’s Sind in seus journal, po 
of the letter will not fail to attract the he seen. Itis well known that, about the 
period in question, | suffered a severe and 
protracted illness, during which I could not 
even correct the press. But the editor of 
the Gazette thinks he can detect my style 
——== in the said paper. To show the fallacy of 
| this proof, | beg to draw his attention to a 
passage on which he lays great stress, and 
. ie r which he thinks I cannot evade, it is at 
To the Editor of Tur Lancer. | page 536, beginning, “turn which way we 
Sir,—In the last Numberof the Medical | Will,” &c. This quotation, if written by 
Gazette, there is a heading in the table of me, would certainly show me to be very 
contents, thus,—“ Combination against inconsistent with myself. However, on 
the Medical Gazette;” and in the kading the very day after the charge was pub- 
article this alleged fact is attempted to be lished, the author of the passage came and 
substantiated as follows:—{ aim made to avowed himself; and, moreover, volun- 
say, in the Westminster Medical Society, | teered to communicate his name to the 
that I “ had entered into an arrangeuient | editor of the Medical Gazette—and he will 
with Tak Lancer,” &c. The editor goes, oso. This shows how easily a style may 
on to say, that, “im the account which has be imitated. The author of the passage 
been published of this, a good deal of dress- | considered as mine, is well known to my 
ing has been hath recourse to, and the dis- | Contemporary, who will not doubt his 
tinct avowal “that'overtures had been | assertion. J.J. 
made and accepted, is glossed over.” Now, | *,* Our reporter fully coufirms the state- 


Assistant Surgeon,” inserted in this week's 


attention of the Board of Directors of the 
Hon. East India Company. 





—————— 


NOTE FROM DR. JAMES JOHNSON, 


Sir, the whole of this is a fabrication.| ment of Dr. Jonnson, that not one word 
There is not one word of truth in it. 1) was uttered by Dr. Jounson respecting 
never made any statement of the kind, as | his having “entered into any arrangement 
one hundred witnesses, including your re-| with Tue Lancet.” When will the fa- 
porter, can testify. The allegation, in the} brications of the Fapricaror cease ?— 
above passage, is as false as the statement} Ep. L 
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NOTE FROM DR. JAMES SOMERVILLE. | 


To the Editor of Tat Lancer. 


S1r,—In reference to your report of the 
proceedings of the Westininster Medical 
Society, 1 will thank you to state that 1 
made no allusion to any recent circum- 
stance in the refusal to Dr. W. Thomson 
to make drawings trom preparations in 
the Museum of the College of Surgeons, 
while I trust that no one will think me 
capable of making any reflection on the 
Curator, to whom the Museum is indebted 
for much of its value, and whose libera- 
rality, and truly scientific zeal, have no 
warmer admirers than 

Your most obedient Servant, 
James C. SoMERVILLE. 
5, Saville-row, Dec. 28, 1833. 

*.* This note, received in the early 
part of last week, was, we regret to say, 
accidentally omitted in Tur Lancer ot 
January 4th. 





ARMY AND NAVY SURGEONS, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Six,—lIn your leading article upon the 
GaReGoRian controversy, might you not 
say a word or two in favour of a class, in 
the assertion of whose just rights I have 
taken no small pains, without at all in- 
juring your argument, but on the con- 
trary? 1 allude to the naval and army 
surgeons. Of the medical practitioners oi 
this country it is al‘eged, that “200 only, 
heing the Licentiates of the College oi 
Physicians, are ostensibly qualified by 
appropriate studies and examinations” for 
the discharge of their duties. 

‘The meaning of this assertion is, that the 
aforesaid Licentiates have combined the 
separate studies of anatomy and medicine 
with their different branches and subdivi- 
sions, Upon this showing, it may be urged 
that the medical officers :u the King’s ser- 
vice belong to the ¢/ite of the medical corps, 
and must be admitted along with the ev- 
clusives as equally well qualified. You are 
aware that in the Kine’s service we prac- 
tise, being duly qualified “ by appropriate 
studies and examinations,” in all those 
branches of the art which, amongst you 
civilians, are held as distinct. and immisci- 
ble as are the castes among the Hindoos. 
I do not suppose it would be pleasing to 
the transcendental school to find a class 
whom they profess to hold very cheap 
placed in the same rank with them, aid 
by the force of their own arguments. 

lam, Sir, yours truly, 
Peren CosGPEAave. 
14, Surrey-street, Strand, 
January 7, 1834, 
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NOTES BY GRACCHUS. 





No. 2.—To tar Scrineirer IN GREEN. 


My prar Green,—In this short note I 
shall only call your attention to two or 
three points. First, to a contemplation of 
the infinence which your journal exerts 
over the profession;—Secondly, to the 
condition in which you have placed your 
henchman, Dr. Gregory ;— and, Thirdly, 
to the probable result of your present 
course of medical policy. 

First, the strenuous efforts which you have 
made, for wecks past, to browbeat the 
advocates of a uniform system of medical 
education, and of onrk racutty for or- 
ganising and superintending education and 
practice, by which system they hoped to 
place what you call the /ower orders of the 
profession on a more respectable footing, 
have doubled the number of those advo- 
cates in the Westminster Medical Society, 
and diminished that of the opponents to 
one half! Now, as it is just possible that 
|the members of the HW es/minster Medical 
| Sociely are not materially different in 
their feelings and sentiments from their 
brethren at large, an inference may be 
drawn from recent events not very palat- 
able to yourself or your partisans. 

Secondly, consider, my dear Sir, for a 
moment, the situation of your agent, or 
rather your victim, Dr. Grecory. You 
first induced him to desert, or rather to 
betray, his reforming associates, and then 
you left him, as the dark designing Monk 
left his wretched tool, Qvasimopo, the 
Hunchback, in the stocks, to writhe 
beneath the scoffs and scorn of an insult- 
ing multitude!! Your poor bell-ringer’s 
situation in the chair of the Westminster 
Medical Societu, could scarcely be envied 
by any one who was not in the cart on 
his way to the gallows! Like his proto- 
type of Notre Dame, poor Gregory had 
little superfluous reputation for nous to 
spare; but of that little you have com- 
pletely deprived him. He, like others 
whon. I could name, had little need of 
any medico-political checks to professional 
progress; but this last transaction, to 
which you prompted your weak and ill- 
judging friend, will throw him back twenty 
years in the estimation of his brethren. 

Thirdly, do you really expect my friend 
Green, that, by raking up the embers of 
extinct quarrels and animosities, you will 
he able to kindle up a literary warfare 
between two of your contemporaries? 
Will this laudable attempt be viewed by 
the profession as a proof of rectitude of 
intention on your part, or only as a bent 
jfor personal spleen and malice? Believe 
me, my friend, this enterprise,wi!l end in 
disappointment, if not in disgrace, The 
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revival of feuds and forays, two or three 
hundred years ago, in the highlands and 
islands, where one chicftain burnt 

elan of another, as in Macleod’s case, or 
slaughtered them at midnight, as in the 
valley of Glencoe, was all very well, and 
in keeping with those times, but the 
attempt to renew hostilities, and embroil 
medica] journals in professional altercations 
and abuse, will, | apprehend, meet with 
little encouragement in the present day, 
and can only draw down just indignation 


the | as are 


the great Sir A., and he of Poland-street 
having prescribed for them such medicines 
suitable to his object, desires them 
to go to 11, Poland-street, with the pre- 
scriptions, and in some instances writes 
the address on the back thereof, and I am 
told he personally superintends the dispens- 
ing in Poland-street in the afternoon ; but 
this I cannot vouch. Now whether such 
a system as this be creditable to a man 
who professes to entertain the greatest 
liberstity of feeling towards his medical 





on the personally interested motives of brethren, I leave the world to judge. It 
such agitators. If the parties thus incited | certainly looks to me very like going down 


to action have but half the prudence for 
which I give them credit, they will turn a 
deaf ear to your war-whoop, oppose rea- 
soning to invective, and pursue their 
labours in support of liberal reform 
against the leaden despotism of feudal and 
monastic institutions. In my next note, 
I shall calmly examine some of your, or 


rather your party's, arguments against | 


uniformity of medical education, and the 
elevation of the “ inferior orders” of the 
profession, to a higher rank and title than 
they at present possess. Mean time, let 
me counsel you as a friend, my dear 
Green, though you may think me your 
enemy, to let your liver cool, and to lie 
dows on your pillow in peace with your 
neighbours, so that your sleep may be 
more refreshing, your tongue cleaner in 
the morning, and your complexion less 
tinged with bile and spleen than it is at 
present. Twelve months hence you will 
thank me in your heart for this salutary 
advice. Yours, 


Graccuves. 
Jan. 6th, 1834. 





SUNDAY ADVICE IN CONDUIT-STREET. 


To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 





Sirn,—“ Otium cum dignitate” is the 
motto usually given to men who retire 
from a life spent in useful labour ; but | 
would suggest the adoption of “ otium 
cum indignitate” by a certain surgical 
Baronet. Whether he be worthy of it or 
not let the following show: —Sir A. Cooper 
announces that he may be consulted at 
his house in Conduit-street every Sunday 
morning, and many persons flock thither 
to avail themselves of his well-known 
skill in surgical cases, and his supposed 
skill in medical cases. But what is their 
astonishment at finding on arrival that the 
worthy baronet acts by deputy! A man 
who has a shop in Poland-street, Oxford- 
street, sees and prescribes for those who 
flock to Conduit-st. on Sundays to consult 


| the professional . 

| I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Dee. 1833. Farm Pray. 
| 


| ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 





To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Srr,—Although the valuable pages of 
your reforming Journal have been silent 
| for a long period on veterinary abuses, yet 
| we have no reason to suppose that you 
| will withhold its powerful advocacy from 
| the oppressed pupils of veterinary science. 
Perhaps you were deterred from further 
exposures of the venality and inefficie 
‘of the St. Pancras school by the ap 
| difficulty of producing any beneficial 
_ Change in a system so fraught with cor- 
'ruption,—so completely vitiated from its 
| original intention and objects, and so irre- 


“ | sponsible in the persons of its officers. 


But, Sir, the lash of well-deserved criti- 
cism is seldom applied in vain, and we 
have to return our thanks to you, the first 
who boldly took up our cause, for the tardy 
abolition of more than one malpractice, 
though trifling indeed when 
with the mass of Augean impurity which 
still blockades the path of science at this 
fallacious representation of a British ve- 
terinary school, by courtesy called the 
“ Royal College.” 

I allude in particular to a recent resolu- 
tion of the governors, according to which a 
pupil is obliged to pass at least twelve 
months at the schobdl before he can obtain 
his diploma, which had formerly been fre+ 
quently granted after four or six months, 
his application having been directed exclu- 
sively to the acquisition of Mr. Colenan’s 
peculiar doctrines. This protecting con- 
cession was wrung from the ruling powers 
by the exertions of the liberal press, and 
chiefly through the instrumentaliy of Tne 
Lancer. 

But since your Argus eye has slumbered, 
or been directed to other more pressing 
objects, we have no further act of refor 
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mation to record, but, on the contrary, a 
series of impositions have been com- 
menced and enforced against. the pecu- 
niary interests of the helpless pupils which 
were never heard of or known before ; 
and I doubt not your medical readers, as 
well as yourself, will be astonished at the 
amount of exactions under which they 
labour. 

The intentions of the original founders 
of the Veterinary College will be found in 
a pamphlet published at its first institution 
in 1792.—“ Rule 5th. Persons qualified 
according to the rules, will be admitted 
into the College on paying (to the esta- 
blishment) twenty guineas, which will con- 
stitute them perpetual pupils.” And it then 
proceeds to point out the course of instruc- 
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In the next place there is attached to 
the staff of the establishment a gentleman 
named Morton, who fills the office of clerk 
to the concern, and compounds the few 
drugs and simples which are directed by 
his superiors. Following the bent of their 
conduct, he is also on the alert to cut and 
secure his share of the wool from the young 
flock, and professing to give private lec- 
tures on pharmacy, he has lately obtained, 
from nearly all of the pupils, the sum of 
two guineas each. 

Although precluded (I believe by a spe- 
cial rule) from being a veterinary surgeon, 
this gentleman is still, from his situation 
and office, a personage of consequence 
and interest, without whose favour it is 





difficult to succeed ; and, excepting to his 


tion to be pursued, including a course of| pupils, the science of the materia medica 


“ Zootomy,” another “ On the exterior know- 
ledge of tue Horse,” a course of “ Opera- 


is a sealed book at the College. 
Again, the official demonstrator, Mr. 





tions,” and one on “ Pharmacy and Medi- | Sewell, scarcely ever enters the dissecting- 
cal Botany,” together with instructions in| room ;—but the pupils are mostly willing 
the “ Shoeing Department ;”—all compre- | to give the Professor's Assistant, Mr. 
hended for the sum which is now received | Vines, a small acknowledgment of only 
by the Professor alone. one guinea a-piece for his laborious at- 
Until within these few years past the | tendance and anatomical information. 
sum of twenty guineas has been the regu-| Furthermore, it would be as likely by 
lar admission-fee of a pupil paid to Mr. “taking thought” for a pupil to “raise 
Coleman, purporting to include every ex- | his stature one cubit,” as that he should 
pense excepting the charge for his exami-| pass his examination simply by dint of 
nation, and for which he was to receive a| practical knowledge, study, and dissec- 
thorough education in “the principles| tions; or, in a word, by accomplishment 
and practice of the veterinary art.” With-/| in all that elsewhere constitutes an en- 





out inquiring in this place whether the 
contract was fulfilled, or what advan- 
tages the pupil enjoyed in return for his 
money, beyond the opportunity of hearing 
one long course of Mr. Coleman's lectures, 
the sum of twenty guineas must certainly 
be allowed as a very sufficient, if not an 
exorbitant consideration for all that he 
might or could learn at this imperfect in- 
stitution. This was called the initiatory 
See, and was the sum which a young man 
(perhaps of limited méans) brought with 
him from the country in his pocket, and 
paid down before he could hear more than 
one specimen of the ingenious sophistry 
of the learned Professor. But now this 
initiatory fee, which he had been taught 
to expect included all things, turns out to 
be but the beginning of expenses. For of 
late years, Mr. Assistant Sewell, anxious 
to become a lecturer, has undertaken to 
give a short series of discourses, under the 
head of surgical lectures ; not gratuitously 
nor on Mr. Coleman's account, but for his 
own peculiar benefit. Now, as Mr. 
Sewell is an influential person in the 
College, and moreover has lately been 
appointed one of the examining commit- 
tee, each of the pupils is virtually obliged 
to find five guineas for him, or hazard the 
heavier penalty of rejection. 


lightened veterinarian. He had better 
divest himself of all this, and imbibe an- 
other kind of qualification, viz. a ready 
knowledge of all Mr. Coleman's fanciful 
theories, and elsewhere obsolete measures. 
For this purpose there is an academy at 
hand, kept by a Mr. Spooner, who perfect- 
| ly understands this branch of science, and 
| whose charge is from three to five guineas. 
This cramming process is, in fact, deemed 
absolutely necessary to the attainment of 
a diploma. 


_The present expense of obtaining this 
piece of paper stands nearly thus :— 


Mr.Coleman’s initiatory fee 21 0 06 
Mr. Sewell’s lectures ...... § 8 @ 
Mr. Vines's demonstrations... 1 1 0 
Mr, Morton’s information .. 2 2 0 
Mr. Spooner’s grinding .... 5 5 0 
Examination fee .......... ys 8 

£37 16 0 


By this it appears that above 70 unsus- 
pecting pupils are obliged to spend nearly 
40 guineas each instead of the 20 which 
they had been taught to expect would 
bear them harmless, and which goes at 
once into the pocket of the professor, who 
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in return gives a course of lectures. anid, which can reflect disgrace only on himself. 
occasional colloquial repasts. There can | No such letter as the one addressed “ To 
ye no objection whatever to multiplying’). Editor of Tue Lancer,” inserted in 
information, whether by lectares or other- |. 6 f Moc 7 hie 
wise, but why are not the subordinates t ecolomns o the Mocs, has n re- 
paid out of the ample initiatory fee, instead ceived at Tus Lancet Office. 

of being allowed to draw so heavilyonthe| 4 Student.—The Middlesex is, cer- 
veterinary student, who has in that fee tainly, at the present, the most convenient 


given a full equivalent for all they can : m , 
teach him? We know not whether these ospital for the students of the University, 
exactions, all of recent date, are made and the clinical remarks of Sir CHaries 


with or without the knowledge of the Go- Brit are always instructive. The lec- 
vernors of the College,—to whom perhaps tures named by our correspondent are 
this statement should with propriety have judiciously chosen ; but those on Compa- 


been addressed,—but those gentlemen . weer - deli 5 by Picdebiee 
have heretofore proved themselves so care- | *47'V® ANATOMY, delivered by ome 


less of the interests of the profession that GRANT, ought not to be neglected. The 
there is not much reason to hope for a practitioner who knows human anatomy 
remedy from their intervention. In the only, is not the tenth part of an anatomist. 


meantime, Mr. Editor, I trust you will en- 
deavour to support the oppressed parties, 
as you have done before, and direct the 
blame to fall where it is due; and should 
you favour me by inserting this paper, I 
may hereafter call attention to some other 
obnoxious weeds which are flourishing in 
the rank soil of this abused institution. 
1 am, Sir, 
Yours very respectfully. 
Cuarces CLARK. 
Veterinary Infirmary, 24, Stamford- 
street, Jan. 8, 1834. 





Lonpon University AND KinG’s next week, 
CoL_LeGr.—We may take the number of 


actually attending at the two in- 

stitutions to be as follows :— 
K. Coll. 
90 .. 314 
110 .. 110 
. 260 


684 


Univ. 
Medical Schoo! 
General School ......-- 
Junior School 
Total.... 500 .. 

The number of students aticnding the 
medical classes is :— 

Anatomy 

Demonstrations 

Chemistry 

Midwifery 

Medical Jurisprudence. - os 
—Letier in the Atheneum, Dec. 7, 


2 
2I: 
7 


38 
1833. 


y 





CORRESPONDENTS. 


The person who printed a letter in the 
last No. of Macirop’s Mock, signed “A 
Guy’s Pupil,” has taken the pains to write 
a wilful mis-statemcnt,—a circuuistance 


| attendance, 
i 


With only an imperfect acquaintance witli 
comparative anatomy, tue student is en- 
abled to acquire and retain a knowledge of 
human anatomy, which is certain to afford 
him confidence in practice, and to secure 
for him a conspicuous station in the 
scientific ranks of his profession. 

} 

| Weare compelled to postpone, until our 

,pext Namber, the pablication of Ur. Smyth's case 

‘of false aneurysm of the ascending portion of the 
arch of the aorta, and rupture, with effusion of 

i blood into the pericardiom. 


| The communications of Mr. Grarenor, 
—Mr. Bree (ow Waline) - A Kentish Practitioner, 
|—A Suffoih Practitioner,—Adams's cate, &e., 


Mr. Jones must favour us with carefully- 
drawn onatlines of bis proposed justraments and 
apparates. The sketches before us are wot by amy 
news clear enough fur the engraver. 


The next meetings of the Medico-Botani- 
cal Society and the Medicod hirurgioal Society 
take place on the 14th ima. 

Literary INTELLIGENCE.— Dr. Wilson 
Philip is preparing a work “ Ga the Effects of 
Minute Doses of Mercury in Combination with 
the Appropriate Treatment of Varions Diseases in 
restoriug the Panctions of Health.” 


Owen Reardon.—A brief notice of the 
interview was published in Tae Lancer of last 
week. 

A Country Gentleman.—Certainly, as 
*snrgeon " bat not legally #s an “ spothecary.” 


A Poor Country Prectitioner.— Before 
giving a reply, it is necessary that we shoold see 
| an exact copy of the agreement between the parties. 


L. M.—The “him” was of course a ty- 
pographical error. Any schovl-boy mast know that 
the word should be * his.” 


Mr. Handey.—-We received a copy of 
i the report, for which we feel obliged, bat the case 
presents nothing vew either in law or in fact. 
Surgeons have recovered tor attendance, for centu- 
ties, and the medica! part of the case was thrown 
out of conrt. Nething is no® beiter anderstood 
than that apothecaries can legyly charge for 





